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Seven thousand, eight hundred and eighty-five elementary 
schools opening their doors to welcome two million, one hundred 
fifty-nine thousand, six hundred and fifty-two eager and happy 
children. Two hundred seventy-one thousand, seven hundred 
and eighty-six boys and girls hard at work in two thousand, one 
hundred and fifty-nine high schools. Fifty-one thousand, four 
hundred and ninety-three young men and young women at home 
on the campuses of one hundred and fifty-one colleges. Twenty- 
three universities carrying forward the torch of truth and afford- 
ing opportunities for graduate and professional study to sixty- 
one thousand, seven hundred and thirty-seven students. In the 
cloistered solitude of one hundred and sixty-nine seminaries 
seventeen thousand, nine hundred and twenty-two young men 
preparing to assume the sacred duties of the priesthood. In 
forty-two normal schools and teachers colleges nine thousand, 
three hundred and four students equipping themselves for the 
noble task of teaching. And in all of these institutions eighty- 
five thousand, eight hundred and twenty teachers—priests and 
brothers, self-sacrificing nuns, zealous lay men and lay women— 
devoting all their talents and all their energy in cooperation with 
Divine Grace “to form Christ in those regenerated by Baptism.” 
This is the Catholic school in the midst of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. 

A phenomenon here that calls for explanation and the explana- 
tion is in the faith of American Catholics. As parents they 
recognize the profound and inescapable obligation that is theirs 
to prepare their children adequately for the duties of adult liv- 


* Address delivered by Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., at banquet of The 
National Catholic Educational Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, April 14, 1936. 
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ing. They have a heritage to transmit—a pearl of great price 
which came down to them from the past and which they owe to 
the future. It consists of a fundamental conviction, a basic atti- 
tude, a definite point of view rooted and founded in the accep- 
tance of the fact of Jesus Christ and the knowledge that only 
in His Name is there hope for human society. 

Catholic schools exist for the purpose of teaching the religion 
of Jesus Christ. Now the religion of Christ is not a mere set of 
formulas to be conned by rote and stored in the memory. It is 
more than an habituation to certain external rites and cere- 
monies. The religion of Jesus Christ is life, for He came that 
we might have life and have it more abundantly. The Son of 
God has revealed to us the truth and down through the ages, 
through His Church, has defined the truth for us and explained 
it in its details. He has poured forth upon us the plentiful gifts 
of the Holy Spirit to tell us more and more of the things of the 
Father according as our capacity for bearing additional knowl- 
edge increased. This truth has come to us not for barren aca- 
demic and dialectic purposes. It has come to us as a challenge to 
action, as something to do—“that doing the truth in charity we 
may grow up unto Him Who is the Head, even unto Christ.” 

The Catholic religion is a way of looking at things, at all 
things—physical things, social things, economic things, cultural 
things. It is looking at things through the eyes of Jesus Christ 
and in the light of His revealed truth. 

The Catholic religion is a way of doing things—physical 
things, economic things, social things, cultural things—of doing 
things as Jesus Christ wills them to be done. The vision and 
the power that is involved in all this cannot be achieved apart 
from the realities of life. They are born of living in the midst 
of these realities. Preparation for such living can only be 
acquired by means of an education that begins and ends in 
Jesus Christ, that subjects all things to His Will, that seeks to 
illumine every darkness with His Light and to overcome every 
weakness with His Strength. 

The Catholics of the United States pay their taxes even as do 
their fellow-citizens of other religious persuasions. The State 
devotes a goodly share of these taxes to the purposes of educa- 
tion, but the schools and the schooling thus publicly provided are 
inadequate in scope as far as the Catholic child is concerned. 
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Their program of studies is based on an expediency that is 
philosophically indefensible. It lacks that unity and that whole- 
ness which is of the very essence of true education and deprives 
the child of his inalienable right to know his God and hence of 
his assurance of happiness, for happiness in the true sense of the 
word comes only to those who in full consciousness of their 
creaturehood love and serve their Creator. 

The Catholics of the United States as a consequence have now 
other alternative than to establish and maintain their own 
schools, to assume the full burden of educating their own chil- . 
dren the while they contribute their share to the education of the 
children of other people. They have accepted this alternative 
bravely and generously. They may protest, as is their duty, 
against the injustice of the present arrangement, but they do not 
raise their voice in querulous complaint because of the burden 
they are forced by circumstances to bear, because they have 
found by experience that their reward is exceeding great. They 
sense that their children are safe in the arms of Christ. 

American Catholicism is extremely sensitive about everything 
that has to do with freedom of education. Our Constitution 
guarantees the inviolability of the fundamental rights of indi- 
vidual citizens and the most sacred of these is the right to 
religious liberty. This involves immeasurably more than the 
right to go on a Sunday to the Church that accords with one’s 
conscience. It is the right to live in its fullness the religion 
one professes and to transmit that religion to one’s posterity. 
It is fathers and mothers and not public officials who have the 
primary obligation to prepare children for their future duties 
and consequently the right to determine the methods whereby 
that preparation is to be effected. Catholics recognize that the 
Government has the right for the protection of the common good 
to make certain rules and regulations concerning schooling, but 
the moment these rules and regulations begin to savor of state 
monopoly and interfere with the God-given liberty of parents 
and the preeminent rights of the Church, they can be depended 
upon to rise up in protest and fight to the last ditch. The cause 
is essentially an American cause, for if an American democracy 
means anything, it means respect for the lawful interests of 
minorities. 

By and large the Catholic school in the United States has en- 
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joyed freedom from external interference. From time to time 
efforts have been made by isolated groups here and there to put 
it out of existence, but these in every case have been reprobated 
by the American people. The Church has admitted the wisdom 
of the rulings of state departments of education in most instances 
and has complied with them. She will continue to do so as long 
as these rulings do not interfere with her essential educational 
mission. 

However, Catholics do not forget for one moment that the 
refusal of the State to permit them to use the money they con- 
tribute through taxes for education to provide for their children 
a schooling that accords with the dictates of their conscience, is a 
limitation imposed on their religious freedom. They become 
increasingly conscious of this fact as the connotation of the term 
“education” broadens more and more and the curriculum of the 
American schools takes on one additional phase of the child’s 
life after another. Through its schools the State is providing 
children today with opportunities for education far in excess 
of those involved in the three R’s of yesterday. In the American 
program of education the custodial elements are beginning to 
outweigh the academic. Changing social conditions are making 
this necessary. The complexity of modern life, combined with 
the educational inadequacy of the home and of other extra-school 
agencies, is forcing us to make a wider and wider use of the 
school in the bringing up of our children. 

There would be no point in denying that the Catholic school is 
hard put to keep up with all of these changes. The simple reason 
is that they are tremendously expensive. Today the State is 
putting certain advantages at the disposal of children, such as 
transportation to and from school, medical care, free textbooks, 
recreational facilities, school lunches, and opportunities for voca- 
tional training that belong to all the children of the United 
States just because they are children, and should not be denied 
to certain children simply because they do not happen to be 
enrolled in state-supported schools. These features of the pres- 
ent-day educational program have to do with the care of the 
children and not their academic preparation. There would be as 
much logic in forbidding the Catholic child the use of tax-pro- 
vided streets and sidewalks on his way to school as in depriving 
him of tax-provided bus transportation or tax-provided school 
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lunches. To conjure up the bugaboo of union of Church and 
State in this connection is nothing more than a cowardly refusal 
to face the facts and to meet them in an American way. 

In reality the same could be said of the failure to date of the 
American people to face the controversy concerning public sup- 
port of the privately administered public school, for such in effect 
is what the Catholic school is in the United States. We estimate 
that one-half the Catholic children of the United States are in 
tax-supported schools. The great majority of them would be in 
Catholic schools were Catholic schools available. They are not 
available because the means are not at hand to provide them. 
As a consequence some two million Catholic children are being 
deprived, through no fault of their own, nor of their parents, nor 
of the Church, of their full religious liberties. The State com- 
pels them to go to school and the State does not supply them 
with the kind of schools that accord with the dictates of their 
conscience. The State is ready to spend millions of dollars to 
teach them how to weave baskets, to play in rhythmic orchestras, 
to learn trades, to acquire professional training, in a word to 
receive the kind and the degree of education for which they seem 
fitted, and yet not one penny is available for the one thing 
necessary—for that education in religion which is the only ulti- 
mate safeguard for the institutions of liberty and democracy. 

For many years now a movement has been growing to bring 
the Federal Government more prominently into the American 
educational picture and to develop mechanisms for referring the 
solution of school problems to Washington. A large number of 
people, many of them belonging to powerful pressure groups, are 
sincerely convinced that the time is ripe for the creation of a 
Department of Education in the Federal Government with a 
Secretary to sit in the Cabinet. Just recently the issue was 
revived on a national radio hook-up under a slightly different 
guise. This time it was to be a department including education, 
social welfare and public health. The danger that such a depart- 
ment would interfere with local control in these fields was dis- 
counted. The vigilance, it was claimed, and the good sense of the 
American people would prevent such an eventuality. 

Now, the N. C. E. A. on one occasion after another has em- 
phasized its opposition to any centralization of educational au- 
thority in the hands of the Federal Government. It has reminded 
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the American people that education is primarily a parental 
responsibility and the rights of parents with regard to the edu- 
cation of their children are best safeguarded by the traditional 
American arrangement whereby the schools are administered 
locally by agents who are directly and immediately responsible 
to the parents and sensitive to their wishes. The further the 
control of the schools is removed from the localities which they 
serve, the less parents will have to say about the education of 
their children and the more real will become the danger of a 
scholastic bureaucracy. 

Matters like education, social welfare and public health should 
be subject always to local control if the spirit of democracy is to 
be maintained. Nor has there been any evidence to date that the 
Federal Government is more competent in these matters than the 
local government. This is particularly true in the field of educa- 
tion. The United States Office of Education, under the direction 
of enlightened commissioners with no political axe to grind, has 
done splendid work in the field of its competency, which is one 
of research and the collection and dissemination of information 
calculated to help the states in carrying on their respective edu- 
cational programs. It is not competent nor can it be made 
competent to assume any measure of administrative or directive 
authority over American education. The process of placing an 
individual in an office in Washington does not transform him 
into a superman. Things far away are apt to take on an aspect 
of magnificence. It is a good thing for us to remember that this 
thing we call The State, whether we have in mind the Federal 
Government or one of the forty-eight commonwealths, is in 
reality some official or clerk on civil service who in nine cases out 
of ten is intent on consolidating his position and emphasizing his 
importance by doing something which in nine cases out of ten 
would be better left undone. More than that, with all due respect 
to everyone concerned, it is not too often that the heads of 
departments in the Federal Government are chosen for outstand- 
ing ability in the field which they represent. If there were a 
Department of Education in the Federal Government, the 
chances that the Secretary of Education would be a wise and 
outstanding leader, fully conscious of the necessity of preserving 
local control, and adamant in his refusal to allow his organiza- 
tion to enhance itself at the expense of state departments and 
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state boards, would be mighty slim. In all likelihood the Secre- 
tary would be some political schoolmaster or perhaps school- 
ma’am with a Messiah complex, eager to go down in history as 
the greatest American educator since Horace Mann. 

If Federal control of education would be a bad thing for 
American schools, and most educators admit that it would, then 
why in the name of common sense create an agency that would 
have to be watched constantly lest it destroy the school tradition 
we have labored so hard to maintain? At this moment, in the 
name of emergency, the Federal Government is up to its neck 
in various phases of education. It is supporting a Youth Ad- 
ministration, carrying on the experiment of the C.C.C. Camps, 
indulging itself in a radio project, trying out the possibilities 
of the Public Forum. Gather these things all together and make 
them permanent, put them under the control of a Secretary of 
Education, and before long Hitler would have things to learn 
from the United States in the way of the control of things 
academic. We worry a great deal about the Communist and 
Fascist; let us not forget that when it comes to playing fast and 
loose with human liberty the sentimentalist may outclass them. 

There is the question of Federal aid to education. Here a 
dilemma faces those who are in favor of such aid. Either they 
will give the aid without any Federal control, which means that 
there will be no guarantee that the funds will be wisely spent by 
the local authorities, or they will give the aid on condition that 
it will be used according to a blue print in the hands of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. In the first instance 
we would witness an egregious waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
In the second instance we would have Federal control. Just 
another case in which you cannot eat your cake and have it. 

Incidentally, Federal aid to education would only serve to 
emphasize the intolerable situation in which Catholics find them- 
selves. At the present time they are being taxed in numerous 
ways for the support of schools which they cannot use. Now in 
addition they would be denied a share in the money they con- 
tribute to the Federal treasury. If Federal aid is to be given to 
education, there will have to be more taxes, the price of living 
will increase; those who have means will have less and less of 
their surplus to give to religion; the Sunday collection plate, 
which is the ultimate source of the support of all things Catholic, 
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will feel the pressure. The benefits will go to a minority, as is 
well stated in the following words of the Honorable Joseph T. 
Ryan, Vice-President of the Catholic Big Brothers’ League in 
this City of New York: 


“The principle of separation of Church and State has been 
carried so far as to put the whole force and influence of the tax- 
supported school on the side of one element of our population, 
namely, that which is pagan and believes in no religion what- 
soever. Thus do the religious believers of our beloved country— 
Catholic, Protestants and Jews,—numerically a substantial ma- 
jority of the population, pay out millions of dollars annually to 
support and equip and continue the most gigantic and compulsory 
school system in the world for the benefit of a minority of 
agnostics and atheists, and to the irreparable damage of their 
own children, culturally as well as religiously.” 


The task that lies ahead for the Catholic school in the United 
States is a twofold one. On the one hand, it must strive to 
expand its facilities more and more in the direction of the ideal, 
“Every Catholic child in a Catholic school.” Though at times 
this achievement might seem impossible given our present energy 
and resources, yet we continue to hold it steadily before us, con- 
fident that it expresses the Will of God and that with the aid 
of Divine Providence we shall find the ways and means. 

On the other hand, we are fully conscious of the fact that the 
Catholic school which we envisage for every Catholic child must 
be, in the deepest and truest sense of the word, Catholic. We 
recall the words of the Holy Father in the Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth: 


“For the mere fact that a school gives some religious instruc- 
tion (often extremely stinted) does not bring it into accord with 
the rights of the Church and of the Christian family, or make it a 
fit place for Catholic students. To be this, it is necessary that 
all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, and its 
teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, be regulated 
by the Christian spirit, under the direction and material super- 
vision of the Church, so that Religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this in 
every grade of school, not only the elementary, but the inter- 
mediate and the higher institutions of learning as well.” 


That our schools at the present time, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, reflect fully this ideal we do not claim. The burden of 
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the day and the heats, the pressure of competition with secular 
schools, the practical necessity of paying attention to standard- 
izing agencies, have interfered with our efforts to realize the full 
potentialities of our educational philosophy. 

The great hope for the future in this connection lies in our 
realization of our shortcomings. Catholic education here in the 
United States becomes increasingly aware day by day of the 
great debt of gratitude it owes to the Holy Father for his 
Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. In that great 
document it finds practical guidance and a basis for a thorough- 
going examination of conscience. The Encyclical states in clear 
and unmistakable terms those first things that must remain first. 
It reminds us that Christian education “takes in the whole aggre- 
gate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic and social, not with a view of reducing it in 
any way, but in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in 
accordance with the example and teaching of Christ.” 

The Pope goes on to remind us that “the true Christian does 
not renounce the activities of this life, he does not stunt his 
natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them, by coordi- 
nating them with the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is 
merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in the 
material and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and 
eternal.” Now it has never been easy for human beings to think 
things through consistently sub specie aeternitatis. The art of 
living in the world and not being of it is not acquired with 
facility. As we labor to work out a curriculum for Catholic 
education that will implement its fundamental aim, we find it 
difficult to maintain our balance. There is a tendency on one 
hand to incline in the direction of pietism and pedagogical 
mysticism, on the other to lean over too far in the effort to con- 
form to the spirit and methods of secularism. We have made 
mistakes in both directions. 

The Church honors Saint Thomas Aquinas as the angel of the 
schools. She encourages us to study and to master his formula- 
tion of Christian philosophy and to seek in it the solution of the 
problems we face in whatever field. It is on the basis of our 
own philosophy that we need to think through our educational 
mission. We search in vain for light in the darkness of Secular- 
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ism, Pragmatism, Instrumentalism, or any other current philo- 
sophical gloom. 

We are grateful to those who forty years ago realized that, if 
Catholic educators were to come to an understanding of their 
mission and to a knowledge of their own minds, they must have 
an opportunity to come together for conference, discussion and 
debate. The National Catholic Educational Association was 
founded, and through the years it has been a source of light and 
strength to all who are laboring in the Catholic schools. It has 
never succumbed to the temptation of becoming a mere organ for 
propaganda. On the contrary, it might with some justice be 
accused of hiding its light under a bushel. Year in and year 
out it has brought the leaders of Catholic education together, 
and he who studies the printed record of its proceedings must 
come away with a better understanding of what the Catholic 
‘ school in the United States is all about. Certain changes and 
reorganizations have taken place in the past several years which 
it is confidently hoped will make the Association serve the in- 
terests of Catholic education even more effectively. 

If through the years the Association has sailed forward on an 
even keel, it is due in large measure to the fact that there has 
been a sure hand at the helm. Before the close of the last cen- 
tury a parish priest in Columbus, Ohio, dreamed of a forum that 
would bring together those active in Catholic education on every 
level for a study of their common problems. His vision and his 
zeal are in no small measure responsible for the organization of 
this Association thirty-three years ago. As Secretary-General 
for many years, Bishop Howard succeeded in maintaining unity 
among the various departments without in any manner inter- 
fering with that diversity which is essential for healthy growth. 
At no time did he allow the Association to become the creature 
of any group or any special interest. He has insisted, in season 
and out, on its voluntary character, and has wisely opposed any 
attempt to enlarge its scope in a manner not consistent with its 
purposes,—and thus prevented it from becoming a mob. A deep 
student of economic problems, he has seen clearly the relation 
between education and industrial conditions. In season and out 
he has insisted that the solution of the problems that face the 
schools is to be found in the solution of problems that are social 
and economic. 
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The Association is proud of the confidence reposed in it by the 
hierarchy, and it knows full well that this confidence is born of 
the respect and admiration that the bishops of the country have 
always cherished for Bishop Howard. I am but poorly express- 
ing the deep gratitude of every member of the Association when 
I say to Bishop Howard that we are everlastingly beholden to 
him. 

In a very real sense this meeting in New York, held under the 
inspiring patronage of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, is the 
beginning of a new era in the history of the Association. The 
economic worries that have tortured us during the past several 
years are lessening. The striking inability of human society to 
solve its problems without the aid of religion is becoming dra- 
matically apparent. Our conviction deepens that in the philos- 
ophy of Catholic education we have something that the country 
needs. Our function in the future and our duty is to lead rather 
than to follow, to assert ourselves rather than to apologize. In 
the Catholic Educational Association we are gathered together 
in a holy cause; we know that Christ is in the midst of us. 


A NEW TURN IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES * 


I am not a teacher, save by the merest courtesy of a class a 
week for one semester. It is hardihood of the boldest sort for 
me to suggest certain changes, therefore, in the content of a num- 
ber of courses in Catholic schools. I am far from being a savant 
in any of the subjects under consideration here. If the other sign 
of boldness were not enough, then for me to speak of any of 
these subjects in the far-reaching manner of this paper would 
itself be enough to brand me as a fool stepping in where angels 
fear to tread. 

My only excuse is that I am interested in Catholic social 

teaching as it deals with economic life, and that I think there is 
in it a content of ideas, a slant, a philosophy, a theology, that 
has not had expression enough and has not molded enough the 
| courses in the social sciences and in religion in the elementary, 
i secondary and college classes. 
Catholic social teaching on economic life emphasizes certain 
| ideas in its rounded expression. One is that the individual and 
the single family are of exalted importance, but that for their 
proper life and development they need in the economic order 
every other individual and every other family. Thus Catholic 
social teaching rejects utterly the Individualism of a free compe- 
tition which lets everyone do as he can in a struggle with every- 
one else. It maintains private ownership, but in the same breath 
it declares that ownership has another element, the social ele- 
ment, to take care of others who either do or do not own property. 
Thus it affirms the family living wage; but it realizes that con- 
ditions may be such as to prevent families generally from all 
receiving a family living wage; and in such cases it declares that 
social justice demands reforms that will change things. 

This virtue of social justice is a key note that is struck over 
and over again in Pius XI’s Reconstructing the Social Order. 
It is the virtue by which we seek the common good, the general 
welfare. Specifically there arise from it certain very definite 


* This article is published in connection with the observance of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum and the 
fifth anniversary of Pope Pius X’s Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. The 
actual date of the anniversary is May 15. 
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rules in the Encyclical; for example, limitations upon private 
property and the very important declarations that all incomes 
and prices must bear such proportions that work will be steady 
for all and livelihood be continuous for all. 

And so Catholic social teaching rejects Individualism as some- 
thing unholy, precisely because Individualism does not seek the 
common good save as something remote which is to come, 
strangely, by not seeking it. And so, too, it calls for “a juridical 
and social order” as something necessary if social justice is to be 
“truly operative.” The social order is the organization of each in- 
dustry and profession and a federation of all to obtain the com- 
mon good, the general welfare, which social justice demands. The 
juridical order is the order of government, instituted to do what 
it can to regulate both competition and the new dictatorship of 
wealth, investment-control and finance, and also to help set up 
and guide, in the practice of social justice, the social-economic 
order of the organized industries and professions. 

Thus we have a far-reaching concept of the common good and 
the objective interdependence and mutual obligation of us all; 
and an equally far-reaching concept of the natural necessity of 
our organizing on the field of our vocations, our occupations, 
and of getting the help. of government so as to create a reign of 
social justice. 

The science of economics, guided by these ideas, becomes, I 
dare to say, a new science. Traditionally, economics was the 
science chiefly of what would happen in economic life when 
people were, in fact, unorganized and government was, in fact, 
inactive. Then the economists began to note that, instead of 
blessed competition, we had secret combinations and open com- 
binations and that the government was in fact interfering with 
a basic supposition of its science. Other economists began to 
say that these interferences were good, but still assumed the 
general, if not the detailed, sacredness of an unorganized eco- 
nomic life functioning before an inactive government. 

But, in the light of this double concept of social justice and 
the action of organization and government to obtain it, economics 
becomes the science of how production and distribution, and 
money and banking, can be molded, and the extent to which they 
can be molded to the common good. It loses none of its factual 
basis; for whatever validity, e.g., the physical laws of production 
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possess still remain inside an organized economic life. More- 
over, in its analysis of what actually happens in economic life 
now, it broadens immeasurably by realizing that what happens 
often happens simply because it is made so to happen by human 
beings. 

Economics loses dismalness, becomes human, changes from a 
tool of general destruction into a tool of general well-being. 
Catholic economists have never accepted the grosser forms of 
the dismal science. But, by and large, they have not accepted 
the more forthright and direct subordination of their science, 
while it still remains an autonomous science, to the Catholic 
assumptions. 

Catholic sociology, under the impact of these concepts, moves, 
I believe, into its proper setting. Always in sociology the difficulty 
has been to find just how economic-social life is to be treated. 
Catholic sociology has been largely reformist in its economic 
phases; it has considered ways and means of overcoming the 
devastation wrought by the existing economic system. 

This has been felt unsatisfactory all along. But if there are 
such things as natural or quasi-natural economic groups, or, at 
least, groups that are a natural development of civilized life, and 
if these are obligated to organize and obtain the common good, 
then sociology finds, I think, the key to its difficulty. It has the 
sociological norm with which to judge and towards which to 
direct its thinking. The occupation becomes a central sociological 
group and its organization a central sociological necessity. 

As an analogy, let us consider the sociology of the family. If 
a person writes a sociology in which a family-society and a fam- 
ily-organization are not central in the discussion of family life 
and family problems, then he has one kind of sociology; it deals 
with this or that thing that happens and with this and that thing 
that can be done apart from the family. He teaches a strange 
sociology. If, in economic life, there is also the standard of 
an occupational-society and the standard that it should be 
organized (including the organization of any lesser class or other 
divisions), then Catholic sociology receives as new an orientation 
in its economic phases as it would receive in family-sociology, 
if it had not accepted the family-society and the family-organi- 
zation as basic. Instead of losing as a science, it gains and 
broadens, and, I think, finds one of its central difficulties solved. 
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The same is true of political science. The problem here is to 
develop that phase which deals with the rights of associations as 
against a “sovereign” government. It is the problem which con- 
fronted Laski (and others) when they turned to the thought of a 
pluralist society. Catholic political science and its subordinate 
course, civics, have been confronted with the American system of 
a government of limited and divided powers. The powers are 
divided between the Federal and state governments and also 
subordinate chartered governments. This complex of govern- 
mental power is also limited in its legal capacity to act. A con- 
cept underlying it is the necessity of preventing government from 
interfering with the individual by constitutional restrictions and 
by a halt upon action through having each branch of government 
and each governmental unit check and balance the others. 

But things in Catholic social teaching are lacking here. One 
is that government should have full power both to prevent injus- 
tice and promote the common good. The other is an emphasis 
upon the rights of associations. Certain rights of associations 
have, indeed, been preserved but largely either as a reflection of 
the emphasis on the rights of individuals or through the system 
of checks and balances. 

Increasingly it has come true that the isolated individual can- 
not obtain his own economic welfare. Increasingly it has come 
true that individuals are reaching out for economic organization 
both for protection and reasonable advance and for depredations 
upon others. The trade union comes first to mind. But employ- 
ers’ associations and business men’s organizations are even more 
numerous and include a still larger proportion of their class. 

Willy-nilly the rights of associations are to the fore-front and 
have come precisely because of the Individualism which has been 
tried and found wanting. In the rights of associations, I think, 
is found the solution of the problem of American political science 
and also of American governmental life. The rights of indi- 
viduals do not lose; they gain because the association exists both 
to protect these rights and also to put them in their proper setting 
in a system of combined rights and duties. The associations, 
thrown in between the individual and government, possess a new 
kind of “states’” rights against both the Federal Government 
and the state governments. 

These organized occupational groups are a “natural and spon- 
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taneous development,” and they are “in a true sense autono- 
mous,” Reconstructing the Social Order says. Much of the fed- 
eral-state argument has really centered in the question of whether 
any governmental authority whatsoever shall act; some want 
governmental authority to act and some want it to do next to 
nothing. But the first question is not whether governmental 
authority shall act but whether certain necessary or good things 
will be done. ’ 

Government, it is universally recognized among Catholics, can- 
not take over the monopoly power. But individuals when they 
stand alone need government more and more; as Pius XI says, 
when the individual stands alone, soon the state becomes “in con- 
sequence submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of affairs 
and duties.” And the remedy proposed is to reestablish the 
“organic form” of economic society by organizing the industries 
and professions again. The reflection of this concept of organ- 
ized occupational groups upon the rights of the whole range of 
associations is evident. Political science changes from the science 
of individuals in relation to governments along with a timid and 
unsatisfactory approach to the rights of association into a well- 
rounded science in which associations have a central place. 

When one passes into the field of history, thoughts of the dis- 
ruption of the organic nature of society and the struggles which 
ensued throw new light, I venture to say, upon the whole history 
of the past five hundred years and more. What weight to give 
this disruption in the complex of forces that were at work, and 
what the connections both as to cause and effect between it and 
other forces, need not here be considered at all. Yet if one sees 
the Middle Ages as somehow failing to develop a guild life in the 
rural areas (which would, of course, differ in accord with the dif- 
ferent character of farming) and failing also to set up inter-city 
and national guilds sufficiently to care for the underlying eco- 
nomic changes, then a person sees the decline of the later Middle 
Ages from a different point of view. 

He sees also this partially defeated Europe nearing the age 
of expansion and colonization most grievously unprepared. And 
the combination of a pagan Renaissance, the bursting forth of 
Europe over the seas, the Reformation, and the rise of national 
states and new empires, coming all at once, takes on new mean- 
ing. Seeing also an industrial revolution as coming among utter 
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individualists and among peoples who had kept only sorry 
remnants of an older organic life which had existed to provide 
the common good is seeing, also, the revolutions, the empires 
and modern nationalism, and rationalism, anti-clericalism and 
the cult of “progress” in a new light. 

Seeing the American pioneers start forth alone in pursuit of 
the American dream of independent property-owners and then 
thwarted in that dream by their very aloneness and a com- 
petitive struggle among giants and pygmies, throws a new light 
upon American history. Not industrialism, not the receding 
frontier, not “American destiny,” not the clash between the 
regions, but the clash of lone men with other lone men (or bands 
of marauders) either to secure good and needful things or to 
wrest power and. wealth becomes of central import. These other 
things become, then, merely conditions surrounding this central 
fact. 

Yet neither is the rejection of the rule of the common good 
and the rule of organizing industries and professions, the central 
thing. Both are results of something else. For their rejection de- 
rives from religion. It comes finally from a failure either to 
accept or, if accepted, to carry over into economic life the word 
of St. Paul to the Ephesians: “The whole body, being com- 
pacted and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, 
according to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity.” 

Pius XI quotes this passage in his Reconstructing the Social 
Order at a place which indicates that the concept of an economic 
body existing for the good of all and so organized as to attain it 
is a striking metaphor to explain the whole Encyclical. But 
what is this, as the Encyclical itself says, except to compare an 
organized economic life, existing for the common good, with the 
Mystical Body of Christ itself? 

And so to courses of the fundamental discipline, religion and 
catechism, a word is given. I speak as one less wise. Yet to in- 
clude in courses of religion this double concept of the common 
economic good and the common obligation to organize and use 
government to obtain it, seems to me imperative. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and the liturgy take on even 
new meaning. The specific rules (such as limitations on prop- 
erty, the family wage, the maximum employment wage and price, 
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the social justice of all sharing in the great material progress of 
our time, the obligations of each to all, the obligation to organize) 
become, to my thinking, essential parts of a course in religion 
and in the catechism. 

Many are at work now along all these lines. The content of 
many a course has become imbued, in whole or in part, with 
these concepts. But surely there has not been enough done and 
not enough elaboration of it in the textbooks upon any of these 
subjects. And it seems to me, and that is why I write it here, 
that one of the greatest needs of our schools is to re-fashion our 
textbooks and our way of thinking in the social sciences and in 


religion so as to include this point of view. 
R. A. McGowan. 


WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 


The word “philosophy,” like the word “‘psychology,” is suf- 
fering from over use by many who have no accurate idea of its 
real meaning. We have the “philosophy of this” and the “phil- 
osophy of that,” but most of the presentations which carry this 
title reveal that they have little relationship with philosophy in 
its traditional meaning. In fact, one wonders whether the 
authors who use this phrase ever had any training in philosophy, 
either formally in school or informally through reading the great 
classics of philosophy which have come down to us through the 
ages. 

Our purpose, therefore, is to make clear what we mean by the 
Philosophy of Education. The easiest approach to this problem 
is, first, to answer the question, What is Education?; second, to 
analyze and define what is meant by the term “philosophy,” and 
then we will be in a position to answer the question which forms 
the title of this essay—What is the Philosophy of Education? 


I. Wuart Is Epucation? 


Definitions of Education are commonly descriptive or norma- 
tive. Descriptive definitions deal with the process of education, 
normative definitions with the aims it is hoped that process will 
realize. Our purpose will be to work out a definition which shall 
be both descriptive and normative. 

As a process, education may be looked at from two points of 
view—from that of society or from the point of view of the 
individual. Society seeks to perpetuate itself by handing on its 
cultural acquisitions to each succeeding generation. Here is the 
process (through society) and also the aim, transmission. Putting 
the two together we have one view of education which has 
played and still plays a great part in the history of the race, 
namely, Social transmission. This emphasis has been character- 
istic of Oriental peoples. The caste system of India is a strik- 
ing illustration of its effective operation as a social process. 

As an individual process education seeks to bring about growth 
and development within the individual. In history this has been 
the emphasis of Occidental peoples, notably the Greeks. But the 
thing to be kept clearly in mind is that these two aspects of 
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education are complementary, not conflicting. Individual devel- 
opment is unthinkable (in the beginning at least) except in so 
far as the individual comes into possession of the social in- 
heritance. And social transmission is impossible without bring- 
ing about changes within the individual. Not every society would 
admit that the changes wrought by another society in its younger 
generation are development, but the society planning those 
changes quite evidently conceives them as desirable and, as such, 
conducive to the development of each succeeding generation. 


FROM CAPACITIES TO ABILITIES 


From both points of view, that of society and of the individ- 
ual, education is the bringing about of changes. Calling to mind 
the condition of the newly born infant “mewling and puking in 
his nurse’s arms” and contrasting with this the full-grown cul- 
tured adult, we have some idea of how many, how various and 
how great are the changes directed and carried forward by so- 
ciety for the purpose of transforming this little animal into a 
cooperating and contributing member of the social group. An 
intelligent approach to the problem of directing this educative 
process, the business of the teacher, necessarily involves some 
classifications of the many changes to be brought about so that 
procedures may be planned for the purpose of forwarding those 
changes. As a first division, one we believe to be primary, we 
present a classification that is three-fold in character. Compar- 
ing the newly born infant with the young of the lower animals 
of the vertebrate kingdom, we see a striking difference. The 
chick stepping out of the egg in the incubator is able to take care 
of itself if food is at hand and the proper temperature pre- 
served. Not so the young of the human species. Apart from the 
so-called “mass reactions” or random movements of the limbs, 
etc., about the only things it can do are grasp, suck and swallow, 
along with the systematic operations necessary for the preser- 
vation of life. These elementary modes of behavior are inher- 
ited; that is, they are instinctive. All else has to be learned. 
And it is this learning process which demands the long period of 
dependence characteristic of the young of the human species 
(social infancy) now extended well into, and, for many, to the 
close of the period, adolescence. Among the lower animals, in- 
stincts take the place of this long period of learning. But in- 
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stincts mean fixed modes of response (the bird building its nest) 
and, since they are fixed, they do not change. Hence no progress. 
With man, however, although he gets a slow start, through learn- 
ing he goes far beyond the possibilities of the lower animals, each 
generation standing on the shoulders of the preceding, building 
a civilization. His period of dependence means plasticity. Plas- 
ticity means educability, and educability means the ability to 
learn. Mature man has no instincts in the strict scientific mean- 
ing of the term, i.e., inherited modes of behavior, but he has a 
vast number of abilities. At first, however, these abilities are 
nothing more than capacities. This means they must be devel- 
oped, and here is the first of the three changes we distinguish in 
our analysis of the educative process, namely, the change from 
undeveloped capacities to developed abilities. 


FROM IGNORANCE TO KNOWLEDGE 


Every ability implies, of course, some knowledge. Yet the 
word “knowledge” carries a connotation which is not present 
in the word “ability.” Mastery of the three school abilities, 
the three R’s, reading, writing and reckoning, is, if you will, a 
form of knowledge, but the supreme value of these “tools of 
learning” is that they are the most important means for growth 
in further knowledge. In the case of the supreme human ability, 
the ability to think, this too is conditioned by the possession of 
knowledge. No one can think unless he has something to think 
about. This means ideas, percepts or concepts derived from ex- 
perience. Thinking is the use we make of percepts and con- 
cepts in our attempts to solve life problems and, in arriving at 
solutions, growing in knowledge. All of our knowledge begins in 
sense experience (percepts), but, as rational beings, our aim is 
to proceed through insight into the problems confronting us, to 
meanings and understandings, and thus arrive at solutions of 
those problems. This is growth in knowledge. Through knowl- 
edge of the accumulated social inheritance, each succeeding gen- 
eration is enabled to stand on the shoulders of the preceding. 
Hence a second group of changes involved in the process of edu- 
cation is the change from ignorance of the social inheritance 
characteristic of the newly born infant, to knowledge thereof, 
characteristic of the adult. 
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FROM IMPULSES TO IDEALS 


But the acquisition of knowledge and the development of 
abilities do not exhaust the content of this process we call edu- 
cation. There is another group of changes which must take 
place within the individual human being as he passes from in- 
fancy through childhood and adolescence into adulthood. As 
an infant his whole being is dominated by the needs of his 
rapidly growing body, particularly the need for food. Through 
childhood his ego is exerting itself in a way that promises the 
development of a tyrant in his dealings with others unless he 
is constantly submitted to the discipline of recognizing the rights 
of others. With the coming of adolescence the sex impulse seeks 
domination. Throughout this whole period of development, as 
soon as the child ts capable of recognizing the difference between 
meum and tuum he experiences the urge to collect for himself 
things of this world which in any way contribute to his comfort 
or to the exaltation of his ego. Certainly from the point of view 
of society the individual who has grown only in knowledge and 
ability to satisfy these animal impulses may well be an enemy 
instead of an asset. The graduate of the school of business who 
has developed himself in the field of accounting until he can pass 
with ease the examination which will qualify him as a C. P. A. 
and who has mastered the intricacies of the field of finance until 
he is qualified to lecture and write intelligently on Corporation 
Finance, this individual is not thereby a proven asset to the 
society in which he lives. If he uses his knowledge of finance to 
effect a defalcation of funds from the governmental agency in 
which he is employed and then uses his ability in accounting to 
cover it up, no one would question that there is something funda- 
mentally lacking in the education he has received. 

Similarly, the physician and surgeon who, through study and 
practice has made himself an expert in the field of obstetrics, 
and by this knowledge develops a lucrative practice specializing 
in abortion, this individual has missed something in those years 
of application to what we call getting an education. These are 
illustrations of instances where the animal impulses dominant 
in the life of the infant and early childhood have retained this 
dominance into adulthood instead of being submitted to the ra- 
tional controls of human conduct characteristic of civilized 
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society. These controls we call ideals. They work from within, 
but they find their approbation in the approval which society 
gives to their pursuit. Here, then, is the third group of changes 
which take place in the process of education. It is the change 
from domination by animal impulses to motivation by human 
ideals. Unless this third change is concomitant with growth in 
knowledge and the development of ability, it were better for the 
individual and for society in which he lives that these other 
two changes had not taken place at all. 

We are prepared now to formulate our definition of educa- 
tion. We have distinguished three groups of changes, all of 
which are involved in any process of education that may be 
called complete. But it is important to keep in mind that these 
distinctions do not destroy the unity of the educative process. 
These distinctions are logical. Ability cannot be separated from 
knowledge, nor can ideals—i.e., purposes for which they are going 
to be used—be separated from either. Man is a unitary organism. 
We make these distinctions for the purpose of study; that is, 
so that we may understand the nature of these changes and then 
plan procedures for their realization. This is the work of the 
teacher, and this analysis will be helpful to him. But the proc- 
ess itself is one, and it takes place in a unitary organism, the 
organism called man. With this understanding of how all three 
types of changes integrate one with another we may define edu- 
cation as the process whereby the individual assimilates a body 
of knowledge, makes his own a group of life ideals and develops 
the ability to use this knowledge in the pursuit of these ideals. 


II. Wuat Is Puitosopuy? 


The etymology of the word “philosophy” throws little light 
on its meaning as now used. As a lover (philos) of wisdom 
(sophia) the philosopher makes no claim of having achieved 
wisdom. Rather, he is in pursuit of it. Science is knowledge 
(scientia), but not all knowledge is science, not that of the man 
on the street. Rather, science is systematized knowledge. The 
purpose of the natural and humanistic sciences is description, 
explanation and prediction. The purpose of philosophy is inter- 
pretation and unification. The method of science is observation 
and experimentation. The method of philosophy is reflection. 
The subject matter of science is the particular. Hence we speak 
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of the particular sciences: chemistry, biology, economics, etc. 
The subject matter of philosophy is the general. 

As the general science, anything that is, is subject matter for 
philosophy. Nevertheless, philosophy considers reality only 
under its more general aspects. Which are the kind of beings 
which may become subject matter of the knowledge of man? 
Philosophy answers: there are three—(1) matter, the physical 
universe, (2) spirit, the very negation of matter, and (3) the 
union of matter and spirit which is man. Hence the three de- 
partments of philosophy dealing specifically with these different 
modes of being, (1) Cosmology, the philosophy of the physical 
universe; (2) Natural Theology, the philosophy of God, pure 
spirit, commonly called Theodicy to distinguish it from Super- 
natural Theology, the study of God with the aid of revelation; 
and (3) Philosophy of Mind, the philosophy of man. In this 
third discipline the inquiries are the origin, nature and destiny 
of man. The old name for this discipline was Rational Psychol- 
ogy. The Latin manuals use Anthropology. The English dic- 
tionary gives as the first meaning of this term “(a) the science of 
the human organism” (Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary), 
but unhappily the term is now commonly used as the name for 
the science dealing with the origin, classification and distribution 
of races. Hence we must use Philosophy of Mind. These three 
departments of philosophy are grouped together in one class, 
Special Metaphysics. But there are two other disciplines more 
fundamental than these three, furnishing the foundation on which 
they rest. These constitute what is called General Metaphysics. 
There is, first of all, the inquiry into the concept Being in gen- 
eral and the causes of Being. This department. is called On- 
tology, from the Greek word meaning “being.” But back of that 
is a still more fundamental inquiry, namely, can we know Being, 
the problem of knowledge, with its name from the Greek word 
meaning “knowledge,” Epistemology. 

The inquiries in these five disciplines are far beyond those 
which natural science is interested in. Science seeks the imme- 
diate, the proximate explanations of things. Philosophy seeks 
the ultimate. It goes beyond the physical. Metaphysics then, 
including both General Metaphysics and Special Metaphysics, 
gives us five different fields of inquiry in the relationship pre- 
sented in the diagram below in Departments 1 to 5. 
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PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

The metaphysical aspect of philosophy considers beings as 
they are and the possibility of our knowing them as such. For 
this reason it is called speculative philosophy. But after all, 
“The proper study of mankind is man,” so following the meta- 
physical inquiry into the origin, nature and destiny of man it is 
proper to turn to the study of man’s acts in his efforts to achieve 
that destiny. This is called practical philosophy. It divides into 
three fields following the three lines of activity which man carries 
on in his search for the true, the beautiful and the good. The 
first discipline in this group is Logic. It lays down the rules of 
right reason and its objective is to aid man in his search for truth. 
The second is Aesthetics. It formulates the principles which 
should guide man in his efforts to enjoy and to create the beauti- 
ful. The third is Ethics. It formulates the principles which 
should guide man in his efforts to realize the good in conduct. 
Quite evidently these three disciplines concern themselves with 
the three fundamental phases of man’s mental life, the cognitive 
(knowing), the affective (feeling) and the conative (doing). 
They stand in sharp contrast with the five disciplines of specu- 
lative philosophy, metaphysics, though resting upon it as their 
foundation. Speculative philosophy is descriptive of Being in 
all its modes. Practical philosophy is normative, that is, it sets 
up norms for human living. Such is the outline of what is called 
“Pure Philosophy.” The following diagram shows the eight dis- 
ciplines with the subject matter of each indicated in so far as 
that can be done by a single word or phrase. 

AN OUTLINE OF PURE PHILOSOPHY 


Divisions Departments Subject Matter 
General 1. Epistemology Theory of Knowledge 
Metaphysics 
2. Ontology Theory of Being 
Speculative 
(descriptive) 4 sical) 3. Cosmology Physical Universe 
Special 4. Philosophy 
Metaphysics of Mind Man 
| 5. Theodicy God 
| 6. Logic The True 
Practical—( psychological) 
(normative) } 7. Aesthetics The Beautiful 
| 8. Ethics The Good 
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With this analysis we are in a position to see the full scope of 
this widely accepted definition of philosophy: “the science of all 
things through their ultimate reasons and causes as discovered 
by the unaided light of human reason. The first part of this 
definition marks off philosophy from the special sciences, the 
second part marks it off from supernatural theology.” (Coffey, 


Ontology, p. 5.) 
APPLIED PHILOSOPHY 


But there is a broader interpretation to the term philosophy 
which is given to it when applied to the various fields of human 
living. This meaning of the term is stated by Coffey in the work 
just quoted as follows: 


“Man’s conduct in life has undoubtedly many determining 
influences, but it will hardly be denied that among them the 
predominant influence is exerted by the views that he holds, the 
things he believes to be true, concerning his own origin, nature 
and destiny, as well as the origin, nature and destiny of the 
universe in which he finds himself. The Germans have an ex- 
pressive term for that which, in the absence of a more appro- 
priate term, we may translate as a man’s world-outlook; they 
call it his Weltanschauung. Now this world-outlook is formed 
by each individual for himself from his interpretation of his 
experience as a whole. It is not unusual to call this world-out- 
look a man’s philosophy of life. If we use the term philosophy 
in this wide sense it obviously includes whatever light a man 
may gather from the special sciences, and whatever light he 
may gather from a divinely revealed religion if he believes in 
such, as well as the light his own reason may shed upon a special 
and direct study of those ultimate questions themselves, to which 
we have just referred.” (Idem, pp. 4, 5.) 


This is applied philosophy, i.e., philosophy applied to man’s con- 
duct in life. In this wider connotation of the term we have the 
Philosophy of History, of Art, ete., and, the Philosophy of 
Education. 


III. Wuat Is THe PutLosopHy or Epucation? 


According to this meaning of the term the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation includes all the light we may gain on the problem of edu- 
cation from the special sciences. The special sciences which 
have a definite contribution to offer are, first of all, Biology and 
Psychology, in answer to the inquiry into the nature of man. 
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In the second place, Sociology makes the answer to the inquiry 
in regard to the nature of society. Further, in the philosophy of 
Supernaturalism, wherein our interest lies, revealed Religion will 
make two distinct contributions. In our inquiry into the nature 
of man, theology gives us first the doctrine of original sin, telling 
us that man has a fallen nature; and second, the means at man’s 
disposal to rise above that fallen nature, viz., grace by which 
he becomes again an adopted son of God through the redeeming 
influence of God’s Divine Son, Jesus Christ. 

The strict definition of pure philosophy is meaningful for us, 
however, in our effort to clarify the significance of the term 
when applied to Education. First, philosophy is the science of 
“all things.” So the philosophy of education looks at the prob- 
lem of education in all its aspects. On analysis, that large 
problem divides into what may be called the “four pivotal prob- 
lems.” The significance of this title is that every problem that 
arises in education may be logically grouped under one of these 
four problems. 

In the second place, philosophy is the science of all things 
“through their ultimate reasons and causes.” So, too, the philos- 
ophy of education studies only the deeper problems in this 
field, leaving to the science of education the study of those prob- 
lems which are immediate and can best be approached through 
the scientific method, e.g., the problem of measurement of student 
ability, etc. 

The Philosophy of Education as an application of principles 
formulated within the various philosophical disciplines seeks 
guidance in the investigation of its several problems. Four of 
these disciplines are concerned with man as the immediate center 
of interest. Philosophy of Mind investigates man’s origin, 
nature and destiny. The three normative disciplines, Logic, 
Aesthetics and Ethics, are concerned with his thoughts, feelings 
and actions. Keeping this distinction between the descriptive 
and normative in mind, we see that the principles which arise 
within these disciplines fall into two classes, viz., those concerned 
with man’s end, that is, his perfection as a human being here 
and now in this life and as a spiritual, immortal being, his end 
in the life to come after death, and second, those concerned with 
the means to that end, namely, those that are regulative of his 
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thoughts, feelings, and actions. These are the two key words 
in any philosophical investigation into the life of man, namely, 
ends and means. When we use the phrase “a man’s philosophy 
of life” we refer, first of all, to the supreme purpose which 
actuates him in living and secondly, to the means which he will 
use in his efforts to achieve that purpose. Similarly, when we 
use the phrase “Philosophy of Education” we are referring first 
of all to the purposes of the process of education in the life of 
man and secondly to the procedures which are to be followed in 
the achievement of those purposes. Again, it is an inquiry into 
ends and means. In the technical vocabulary of education today 
ends are spoken of as “objectives” while means, for the most 
part, are referred to as “techniques.” Thus we have “techniques 
of curriculum building,” “techniques of teaching” and “tech- 
niques of administration.” Here we have three of the pivotal 
problems of Education referred to above. They are concerned 
with Means in Education. The study of Objectives, Ends in 
Education, is the more important, the more difficult and, funda- 
mentally, the more philosophical part of the inquiry. Here we 
are concerned with the pupil, his nature and needs. In order to 
have insight into his needs we must first inquire into the nature 
of man, and this includes the nature of learning, which makes 
education possible. Then follows an inquiry into the nature of 
society which conditions all learning and finally into the nature 
of God (at least in a Philosophy of Education which includes 
the Supernatural), in so far as man is related to Him. With 
this analysis we identify the pivotal problems of education as 
four, namely: 


1. The Pupil: His Nature and Needs 

2. The Curriculum: Materials to be Taught 

3. The Teacher: Methods to be Employed 

4. The Institution as a Whole: Administration 


THREE PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


Ends and means, then, are the key words for any inquiry that 
merits the appellation Philosophy of Education. But the fact is 
that the end of man is conceived differently by different groups 
of thinkers. For some in the world today—e.g., in Russia—man 
ceases to be an end in himself and becomes a means toward 
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another end, namely, the welfare of the state or the nation. 
This is quite evidently a philosophy of this world. Others of 
this same school do not go so far as to submit the individual to 
the welfare of the group but do hold that this life is all. There- 
fore, it behooves man to make the most of it. He must learn to 
enjoy nature to the fullest. Hence the name Naturalism. A 
second group of thinkers admit that man by nature is of the 
animal kingdom but contend that he is an animal, different in 
kind from the lower order—not as the evolutionists who claim 
difference only in degree of complexity on account of the social 
life we call civilization. For this second group, man is not merely 
a social animal. He is, above all, a rational animal. In fact, 
that is what makes him human, the power of reason. Hence 
the name Humanists. A third groups holds with this second 
group that man is a rational animal differing in kind, not merely 
in degree from all other members of the animal kingdom, but 
more than this, he is a religious animal. That is, in origin and 
in destiny he is definitely related to a superior being, the author 
of the universe, who is God. Further, God in His goodness 
having created man has not deserted him. On the contrary, He, 
through the fact of Revelation, has promised him eternal life 
with Him and assured him special help (grace) to win that 
reward, far beyond anything due to his nature. Hence the name, 
Supernaturalism. 

The basis of this three-fold classification of the philosophies 
of Education into Naturalism, Humanism and Supernaturalism 
is the answer which each gives to this fundamental question, 
“What is the nature of Man?” An inquiry into the nature of 
man leads to the two questions, (1) “What is the end of man?” 
and (2) “What means are at his disposal for the achievement of 
that end?” A presentation of each of these three philosophies 
includes, therefore, a determination of their educational ob- 
jectives (ends) and the procedures they advocate (means) for 
the achievement of those objectives. We will offer such a pres- 
entation in another article to be entitled The Three Philosophies 
of Education. 

W. F. Cunninouam, C8.C. 
Department of Education, 
University of Notre Dame. 


(To be continued) 


THE FIRST MANUAL ALPHABET 


The earliest references to the education of deaf-mutes are 
found in the writings of Pliny, St. Bede, the Venerable, and 
Rudolph Agricola (died 1485) ; but these are of an uncertain na- 
ture and make mention of only isolated instances. St. Bede, 
for instance, records the fact that St. John Beverly taught a deaf 
youth to speak and to read the lips of those who spoke to him, 
but this instance was regarded more as a miracle than as a case 
of successful education. In the sixteenth century the Italian 
doctor and philosopher, Jerome Cardano of Pavia (1501-1576), 
formulated the following principle for the education of deaf- 
mutes: “Writing is associated with speech, and speech with 
thought, but written characters and ideas may be connected 
without the intervention of sounds”; and therefore, so he infer- 
red, “the instruction of the deaf is difficult, but it is possible.” 
Prebably Cardano had no actual experience in teaching the deaf 
to speak; it seems he was merely speculating on the question. 
Also a German, Joachim Pascha (1527-1528), is mentioned as a 
pioneer in this field of education, inasmuch as he educated his 
own daughter, who was deaf and dumb. 

As far as records go, the title of “first teacher of deaf-mutes” 
rightfully belongs to the Spaniard, Pedro Ponce de Leén (1520- 
1584), a Benedictine monk, who in Castile and Aragon success- 
fully taught a number of deaf-mutes to speak. In a legal docu- 
ment written in 1578, he himself declares: “I have had for my 
pupils, who were deaf and dumb from birth, sons of great lords 
and notable people, whom I have taught to speak, read, write, and 
reckon.” Apart from this statement, no written account of his 
method is extant; but the words quoted indicate that the pupils 
he instructed were congenitally deaf and for that reason also 
dumb, and furthermore that he used the oral method, which 
“employs the natural method of human communication—speech 
—and substitutes for hearing the reading of speech by sight from 
the movement of the lips.” It may well have been that Ponce 
de Leén joined with the oral method also the silent or manual 
method, which “employs movements of hands and fingers to ex- 
press ideas in place of spoken words”—not merely natural pan- 
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tomine, but real language in the form of conventionalized signs 
or the manual alphabet. 

That Ponce de Leén was the inventor of the art of teaching 
articulate speech to deaf-mutes, as well as their first methodical 
teacher, is now generally admitted by writers on the history of 
the education of deaf mutes. These writers also regard the Ara- 
gonian, Juan Pablo Bonet, as the author of the first printed book 
on the education of deaf-mutes; so do the standard English and 
German encyclopedias of education (*) 

Bonet’s work is entitled: Redvction de las letras y arte para 
ensenar a ablar los mudos, and was printed in 1620. P. Feijéo in 
his Cartas eruditas y curiosas (Madrid, 1774) brands Bonet as 
a plagiarist and imposter who sought to steal the glory that 
rightfully belonged to Pedro Ponce de Leén; but this is an un- 
just accusation, for nowhere in his work does Bonet represent 
himself as the inventor of the art of teaching deaf-mutes to 
speak. He describes the method he himself employed in teaching 
deaf-mutes: first he taught his pupils to write the letters of the 
alphabet, and then he acquainted them with the phonetic value 
of the letters. “The scholar is dumb,” he writes, “because he is 
deaf, and cannot by any means have his hearing restored. But 
by sight he can acquire the knowledge lost by deafness.” Accord- 
ingly, he “exercised the scholar in placing his tongue, teeth, and 
lips in the position suitable to the articulation of each letter; then 
he made them exhale the air necessary for the production of 
voice.” And since “the language of action is a natural lan- 
guage,” he also made use of signs and a single-handed alphabet. 
Illustrations of the latter appear in eight cuts on pages 130-131 
of his book. 

Bonet’s book was, indeed, the first that treated ex professo and 
in a systematic way the art of teaching the deaf to speak; but it 
was not the very first printed book to treat the sign langauge of 
the deaf or to describe a manual alphabet. This distinction goes 
to a work written by a contemporary of Ponce de Leén, namely 
the Franciscan friar, Melchor of Yebra, and published in 1593. 

In 1920, when Spain was commemorating the fourth centen- 
ary of the birth of Pedro Ponce de Leén and the third centenary 
of the publication of Bonet’s book, Father Andres Ivars, O. F. M., 


*A Cyclopedia of Education, I (Macmillan, New York, 1926), p. 258; 
Lexikon der Paedagogik, V (Herder, Freiburg in Breisgau, 1917), pp. 57-58; 
Lexikon der Paedagogik der Gegenwart (1932), p. 1078. 
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called attention to Melchor de Yebra and his work.2, We owe 
a debt of gratitude to Father Ivars, because his scholarly study 
reveals a matter which has entirely escaped the notice of his- 
torians of education and the writer wishes to acknowledge his 
own indebtedness to Father Ivars, since the present paper is 
based for the most part on the latter’s study in the Spanish 
review mentioned. 

Several early Spanish writers speak of Father Melchor de 
Yebra, the principal one being a contemporary, Alfonso de Vil- 
legas, author of Flos sanctorum (Madrid, 1591). Villegas writes 
that he personally knew Father Melchor and with his own eyes 
saw the good results of his charities in Toledo; in addition he 
obtained information about Father Melchor from two other 
friars who had been his close friends and continued the good 
work he had begun in Toledo. 

Father Melchor was born in 1526 in the town of Hiebra or 
Yebra near Alcala de Henares, his father being Captain Pedro 
Sanchez de Alarco or del Arco, a man of noble lineage as well as 
valorous deeds. As captain of a company of soldiers, the elder 
Sanchez accompanied the celebrated Cardinal and statesman, 
Don Fray Francisco Ximenez when he personally led a large 
army against the Moors in Africa and captured the city of Oran 
in 1509. A brother of Father Melchor, Marcos Sanchez by name, 
held a place of eminence in the literary world of his day, being 
rector of the University of Alcal4 in 1556. Having completed the 
customary studies with honors, Melchor donned the habit of the 
Friars Minor in the friary of San Juan de los Reyes in Toledo 
when he was twenty (1546). After taking the vows he dis- 
tinguished himself in the practice of virtue to such an extent that 
all loved and esteemed him. Observing the Rule of St. Francis 
strictly, he lived a life admirable both for the penances he per- 
formed and for the works of charity to which he devoted himself. 
He held various positions of trust in the friaries where he re- 
sided, being superior in Alcala, Castafiar, and Toledo, and 
councillor of the Province of Castile. So great was his humility 
that these honorable duties had to be imposed on him by obe- 
dience, whereas he was always ready to undertake tasks of a 
lowlier type, as in Alcalé where he was porter for a while and in 


*“Cuestionario historico. { Tiene el Padre Melchor de Yebra, francis- 
cano, algiin titulo para poder figurar entre los precursores del arte de 
ensefiar a hablar a los sordomudos?” in Archivo Ibero-Americano, 
Afio VII, Tom. XIII, Num. XXXIX (Madrid, May-June, 1920), pp. 384-396. 
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Toledo where he was chaplain of the Poor Clare convent of St. 
Anthony. In Madrid he was also confessor of the Discalced 
nuns; and as such he was consulted and highly esteemed by the 
two young Infantas, daughters of King Philip II, Dofia Isabel 
Clara Eugenia and Dofia Catalina. “To my mind,” writes Vil- 
legas, “this servant of God, whom I have known for some time 
and with whom I have conversed as times, was one of the ex- 
emplary religious that our age has produced.” On April 1, 1586, 
at the age of sixty years, forty of which he had lived as a Friar 
Minor, Father Melchor died in Toledo, where his saintly life 
and good works were a matter of public knowledge. 

Father Melchor is the author of a sixty-six folio manuscript, 
entitled Cantiloquio, etc., and treating of the Sufferings of 
Christ. But what is of particular interest to us is another work 
of his which was printed seven years after his death: .Libro 
llamado Refugium infirmorum ... con un Alfabeto de S. Buena- 
ventura para hablar por la mano, Luys Sanchez, Madrid, 1593. 
The full title translated is as follows: Book called Refuge of the 
sick, very useful and of great benefit to the whole human race, in 
which is contained much spiritual advice for succoring the sick 
and helping those who are in the last moments of their lives 
to die well; with an Alphabet of St. Bonaventure for speaking 
with the hand. Composed by Father Friar Melchor of Yebra, of 
the Order of the Seraphic Father St. Francis. Addressed to 
Father Friar Antonio of Mendoga, priest of the same order. 
With approbation. In Madrid, by Luys Sdnchez. The year 1598. 

The first to call attention to this book and its importance in 
the history of the education of deaf-mutes was Juan Catalina 
Garcia, author of Biblioteca de Escritores de la provincia de 
Guadalajara (Madrid, 1899). Perhaps the fact that this is a 
bibliographical work of local character explains why it failed to 
come to the notice of the historians of education. Anyhow 
Garcia appraised Father Melchor’s work as follows: 


“A most curious posthumous work, together with the Alphabet 
of St. Bonaventure. In it appear wood engravings of the different 
positions and movements of the fingers of the hand by which all 
the letters of the alphabet can be represented, to the end that the 
confessor and the sick person deprived of speech can understand 
each other. Each figure is accompanied by a Christian thought, 
very appropriate for arousing contrition in the sinner during the 
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last stages of life. The greater part of these positions of the 
hand are those which are still used in the manual language of 
deaf-mutes. The author declares that there were many persons 
who knew this method of making oneself understood; and for 
this reason he extols the propriety of accustoming the sick and 
the deaf to it. The Alphabet of St. Bonaventure does not refer 
to the illustrations but to the considerations which accompany 
them, since each one of the latter commences with a different 
letter until the whole alphabet is used up. The positions of the 
hand are almost the same as those which Bonet placed in his 
work, Reduccion de las letras y Arte para ensenar a hablar a los 
mudos, 1620, and those which I have seen in the work of Juan 
Piero Valeriano, Hieroglyphica Aegiptiorum, Lyon, 1602 [a 
second work which preceded Bonet’s]. The approbation states 
clearly that the author was not able to have this work printed 
during life, be it because of the lack of means or because of 
modesty ; but recognizing its utility, the Provincial, Father Pedro 
de Salazar supplied the lack in this printing. Following a num- 
ber of documents, are rules, remarks, and explanations of crosses, 
stars, and other signs, of which there are many in the treatise, 
which is divided into four parts, the last being the explanation 
of St. Bonaventure’s Alphabet for leading a virtuous life.” 


The first three parts of Father Melchor’s book are of the 
nature of a ritual for assisting the sick and dying, containing 
numerous prayers in Latin and Castilian, which are frequently 
interrupted by remarks and suggestions of the author for using 
the book more efficiently, after the manner of rubrics. But it is 
the fourth and last part with its manual alphabet that we wish 
to examine in detail. 

On folio 172r there is a woodcut of the Blessed Virgin with 
the child, and beneath it the caption: “Instruction in which is 
given the knowledge of an alphabet for leading a good life, which 
is placed here from the writings of the glorious St. Bonaventure.” 

On folios 172v, 173r, and 173v, is printed the following pro- 


logue: 


“To the reader. It is the opinion of grave writers, and espe- 
cially St. Augustine, that as one lives so one will die. To the 
end that we may order our lives so that we may die well when 
God summons us, the Alphabet of St. Bonaventure or short 
formula for living a praiseworthy life is placed here. As the rest 
of this manual, so also this part purposes to assist the reader to 
die well, and for this reason with each letter of the said alphabet, 
O, A, B, C, is placed a hand representing that letter. Those who 
are engaged in the work of helping others to die well can do noth- 
ing better than to learn how to speak by: the letters of the hand 
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{manual alphabet] which are commonly used by many. What 
has persuaded me of this is the incident which a certain devout 
priest related to me: how he was called in haste to hear the 
confession of, and to lend assistance to, a dying man who had 
been deprived of the use of his tongue and of i leninn, Being 
in such a state, this sick person looked at all with silence and 
wept begging help with signs of the hand; and by this means, 
because he knew how to speak by the hand, he indicated what 
he wanted; and thus for two days and two nights he spoke by 
the hand to all who visited him, in the hope that they might 
understand him or bring in someone who could understand; and 
because this means was lacking he died with the longing and 
desire of making known what he could not say. 

“Besides, it will be of benefit to confessors to know these letters, 
so that they can respond and speak to certain very deaf penitents 
who can make themselves understand by the letters of the hand; 
and thus he can reply with prudence to all that they confess by 
oral speech. In this way he will guard himself against the 
danger he might incur by speaking to them with a loud voice 
at the time of the confession. And even if he has no occasion 
for using this A B C while hearing confessions, he will be en- 
abled to console other mutes, who, compelled by necessity, use 
the hand to speak and communicate with others. And all this is 
rendered meritorious by charity. And if any are not benefited 
by this A B C because of the lack of piety, at least it will serve 
this purpose, that to such as happen to be prompted to learn the 
manual alphabet by curiosity it can be the instrument of God 
for their own welfare, namely in so far as they read this book 
and the Alphabet of St. Bonaventure, that A B C which God 
taught the saint one day when he asked God to instruct him as 
a simple child in a short formula of His pleasure and will, and 
which the glorious saint wrote down as the Holy Spirit communi- 
cated it to his heart, which also is presented verbatim as fol- 


lows.” 

On folios 174r to 179r is then given “the A B C or Alphabet of 
the Seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventure,” with cuts of the manual 
alphabet for the letters used at that time in Spain. These are 
twenty in number, including all the letters of the English alpha- 
bet of today except J, K, U and W, the same sign being used for 
Y and Z. 

On folio 179v are the concluding words: “all that is here given 
in this alphabet is taken verbatim from the glorious Doctor St. 
Bonaventure, Opusculorum, Par. 2. The letters of this A B C 
can be formed with the right hand or the left.—Finis.” 

Two alphabet acrostics are attributed to St. Bonaventure, one 
entitled Alphabetum religiosorum commencing with the words: 
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“Vias tuas, Domine, demonstra mihi. . . . Obsecro te, Deus Meus 

..;” and another, Alphabetum religiosorum incipientium, begin- 
ning: “Ama paupertatem, sis vilibus contentus....” The latter 
has been accepted as genuine by such scholars as Sbaralea and 
Bonelli, while the former, which as appears from the prologue 
given above is the one incorporated in Father Melchor’s book, 
is usually rejected as spurious. 

If we compare the manual alphabet of Father Melchor with 
that of Bonet,® published twenty-seven years later, it becomes 
strikingly evident that they are identical except for a few slight 
differences, which may have been due to inexperience or lack of 
skill on the part of the engraver or printer employed on the first 
work. The most notable differences occur in the position of the 
hand for the letters L, M, N, and V, which in Father Melchor’s 
book is horizontal as it is for all the other letters, whereas in 
Bonet’s book it is vertical for these and horizontal for the rest, 
though the position of the fingers for all letters is the same in 
both works. Bonet, however, adds manual letters for J and Z, 
these being the same as for I and Y respectively with an addi- 
tional flourish. 

Not only is Bonet’s manual alphabet the same as that of 
Father Melchor de Yebra, but also the single-handed alphabet 
in A Cyclopedia of Education (1, p. 260), is certainly built up 
on that of the sixteenth century Franciscan; the manual letters 
for A, B, C, D, E, G, H, I, L, M, N, O, P, U, (V in old Spanish), 
and X are the same as those of 1593 and earlier. 

Of interest also is the information that a modern religious 
congregation in Spain, the Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception of Valencia, by virtue of their constitutions conse- 
crate themselves among other things to the education of deaf- 
mutes, and in Barcelona, Saragoza, and Madrid, conduct col- 
leges for deaf-mutes, where the oral method alone is employed, 
and where by the patient, perserving, and painstaking efforts of 
the good sisters deaf-mutes are taught articulate speech and thus 
are enabled to take their place beside their more fortunate fel- 
lowmen in human society. 

Marion A. Hasie, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


* Illustrations of both will be found in Archivo Ibero-Americano, loc. cit. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MONSIGNOR CORRIGAN NEW RECTOR OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, noted educator and 
Rector of the Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, has been named by the Holy See to be 
Rector of the Catholic University of America in Washington, 
D. C., the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Chancellor of the University, announced April 2. 

Monsignor Corrigan will succeed as Rector of the Catholic 
University the Most Rev. James H. Ryan, now Bishop of Omaha. 
Bishop Ryan served as Rector of the University from 1928 to 
November, 1935, when he left to take up his duties as Ordinary 
of the See of Omaha. Since Bishop Ryan’s departure, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. ‘Patrick J. McCormick has been Acting Rector of the 
University. 

The newly named Rector will take up his duties in Washington 
after more than a decade of brilliant achievement as Rector of 
the great Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo in Overbrook. 

While Monsignor Corrigan is perhaps most widely known for 
his exceptional attainments as a student, an educator and an 
orator, his more than 30 years of priestly life also include dis- 
tinguished service in parish work, as Diocesan Director of Catho- 
lic Charities, and as a moving influence in the promotion of lay 
retreats. 

Monsignor Corrigan was born in the Cathedral parish in the 
City of Philadelphia. He attended the parochial school there 
and La Salle College, of which institution he is regarded as one 
of the most distinguished alumni. Later he entered St. Charles’ 
Seminary. As a seminarian there he was selected to pursue his 
philosophical and theological studies at the North American 
College, Rome, where he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He was ordained to the priesthood in the Church of 
St. John Lateran, on June 6, 1903, by His Eminence Peter 
Cardinal Respighi. 

Returning to Philadelphia, Monsignor Corrigan was assigned 
to the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary. Subsequently he 
served as assistant rector in St. Agatha’s and St. Columba’s 
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parishes in Philadelphia. For several years he was in charge of 
the Madonna House and settlement work among the Italians. 

Following this parish work, Monsignor Corrigan was named 
Diocesan Director of Catholic Charities and given charge of the 
Catholic Children’s Bureau. On October 15, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed professor in St. Charles’ Seminary, and seven years later, 
on October 29, 1925, he was named Rector of the seminary. 

Monsignor Corrigan, in addition to the rectorship of the Semi- 
nary, is also professor of Pastoral Theology. He is a judge of 
the Matrimonial Court, moderator of Priests’ Conferences and a 
member of the Vigilance Committee. He was the first retreat 
master of the Philadelphia Laymen’s Week-end Retreat League, 
commonly known as the Men of Malvern, whose success has been 
attributed in no small measure to his counsel and guidance. He 
is actively identified with the alumni association of the North 
American College, Rome, and for a time served as treasurer. 
He is known not only throughout the diocese but the country at 
large as one of the foremost clerical orators and lecturers. 
Eloquent to a marked degree, he is also famed for his brief but 
pithy discourses. 

Monsignor Corrigan, who had been born in Philadelphia on 
May 18, 1879, was a nationally-known figure when he observed 
the silver jubilee of his ordination in June, 1928, at the Malvern 
Retreat House. His Holiness Pope Pius XI created him a 
Domestic Prelate the following year. Villanova College, Villa- 
nova, Pa., conferred upon him the honorary degree, Doctor of 
Laws, and Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Letters. He is a member of the 
Community Council of Philadelphia, formerly the Welfare Fed- 
eration. The Pennsylvania State Council of the Knights of 
Columbus has several times elected him state chaplain. 

Important church, civic and educational occasions have been 
among the numerous events at which Monsignor Corrigan has 
delivered the principal oration. Recently he gave the sermon 
at the consecration of the Most Rev. George L. Leech, Bishop of 
Harrisburg, and spoke for the priests of Philadelphia when the 
Most Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara was installed as Bishop of Savan- 
nah. He delivered the address to Cardinal Mercier when the 
great Belgian churchman visited the Philadelphia Cathedral in 
1919. He has conducted retreats for priests in San Francisco, 
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Denver and Little Rock, Ark. In January and February, 1931, 
Monsignor Corrigan delivered a series of addresses in the 
“Catholic Hour” produced by the National Council of Catholic 
Men. The title of this series was “The Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion.” 

NEW YORK MEETING OF N.C.E.A. OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


With the Apostolic Blessing of His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association and its departments was concluded in New 
York City, April 16, after three days of discussion on current 
Catholic educational problems. 

The Holy Father’s blessing was received by His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York and host to 
the 2,000 Catholic educators, representing 10,000 colleges, semi- 
naries, and schools in the United States, who attended the 
meeting. 

The cablegram, sent by His Eminence Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, said: 

“The Holy Father, invoking the Divine guidance on the de- 
liberations and decisions of the National Catholic Educational 
Association assembled in New York, sends Your Eminence and 
all present his Apostolic Benediction.” 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral was crowded with more than 5,000 
persons twice during the meeting, when the meeting was in- 
augurated Tuesday, with the opening Pontifical Mass, and again 
Thursday during the closing ceremonies. Featuring Thursday’s 
ceremonies was a procession to the Cathedral of 2,500 clergy, 
seminarians, nuns, faculty members and students of educational 
institutions in the Archdiocese of New York. 

An official statement condemning attempts at Federal control 
of education in this country was issued by the National Catholic 
Educational Association prior to the close of the meeting. 

While nearly every major field and problem of Catholic educa- 
tion was touched on at the meeting, speakers turned their big 
guns on Communism and other subversive influences, and on 
trends towards governmental control of education in the United 
States. Sessions of the meeting were held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, official headquarters, and at the Cathedral High 
School. ' 
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At the Pontifical Mass which formally opened the meeting. 
there were present, besides Cardinal Hayes, six Bishops, 12 
monsignori, and more than 300 priests, brothers and seminarians. 
The Bishops were the Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of 
Covington, Ky., and President General of the association; the 
Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester; the Most 
Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York; the 
Most Rev. Raymond A. Kearney, Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn; 
the Most Rev. Thomas J. McLaughlin, Auxiliary Bishop of New- 
ark, and the Most Rev. Morris H. McAuliffe, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Hartford. The sermon was preached by Bishop Peterson. 

Describing the regimentation of youth in Russia and Mexico, 
Bishop Peterson said certain world leaders would make of youth 
“perpetuators of a godless social order.” 

“They don’t get their faith from Bethlehem or Nazareth,” he 
added, “but from Moscow and Mexico City. Not the truth that 
makes men truly free would they teach, but theories harmful to 
human nature and destructive to human liberties. Not the life of 
either soul or body would they cherish, but the life of an all- 
proficient State, a militant State, a conquering State, a menace 
to general peace and to personal liberty.” 

In his opening address on Tuesday at the first general session 
of the meeting, Bishop Howard said Catholic teaching and its 
training of personal attitude towards property, industry and 
government upholds the dignity of man. 

The fundamental difference between Communism and Christian 
education, Bishop Howard said, is that Communism denies the 
worth of the individual while Christian education affirms it. 

“This is a fundamental and irreconcilable difference,” he added. 
“Communism instinctively realizes Christianity as its implacable 
opponent and seeks to destroy religion. The brunt of the battle 
will be borne by Christian parents who cherish the natural right 
to give their children a religious upbringing.” 

The addition of more lay professors to Catholic college facul- 
ties was advocated in a paper on “College Administration and 
Its Problems,” by Mother Grace C. Dammann, president of the 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 

Communism and other subversive forces, which, he said, were 
undermining American democracy and threatening American 
principles of religious freedom, were assailed by the the Rev. 
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Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., regent of the School of Foreign Service, 
Georgetown University. He spoke at the annual banquet of the 
association on Tuesday night at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General of the Asso- 
ciation, speaking at the same affair, warned that Federal control 
of education will mean increased taxes and a higher cost of 
living. 

Conferences of secondary-school educators occupied the spot- 
light at Wednesday’s sessions. Greater emphasis on the Catholic 
philosophy of education in Catholic secondary schools and col- 
leges was urged by the Rev. William J. McGucken, 8.J., regent 
of the School of Education, St. Louis University. 

Sister Mary Genigna, O. P., herself blind, told a group of 40 
teachers of the blind that she hoped the Church would take the 
lead in efforts being made to have pastors employ blind organ- 
ists and singers in their churches. She is associated with the 
Catholic Institute for the Blind at Williamsbridge, N. Y. 

The Very Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, 8.J., president of Ford- 
ham University, speaking over an N.B.C. radio network, de- 
plored materialistic trends in secular education in the United 
States. He was introduced by Dr. Johnson. 

“Our prevaling American educational system has for some time 
been the citadel and propagating agent of the materialistic prin- 
ciples, which are the basis of the philosophy of capitalism, and 
that philosophy reaches its logical conclusion in Communism,” 
he said. 

The following resolutions were adopted at the closing meeting: 


To our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, we offer the homage of our 
affectionate loyalty and filial obedience. In the years that have 
intervened since he gave us his great encyclical “On the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth” we have experienced a better sense of 
direction and a greater sureness of step, due entirely to the 
course that he charted for us. In the new problems that face 
us from day to day and in the midst of the perplexities that 
beset us, we con its pages anew, finding in them profound mean- 
ings that may have hitherto escaped us. The vision of the Vicar 
of Christ as revealed in this great document encompassed in truly 
prophetic manner the impact on education of the changes that 
are taking place in human society, and as time passes the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Holy Father stand forth with increased 
timeliness. 

Any expression of our gratitude to his Eminence, Cardinal 
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Hayes, for the privilege he has extended to us of holding our 
thirty-third annual meeting in the great city of New York and 
for the great and kindly interest he has manifested in our delib- 
erations must fail to plumb the depths of our feelings. The 
arrangements for the meeting, made under the direction of Mon- 
signor Lavelle and carried through so effectively by the Rev. 
William R. Kelly and his co-workers, have been perfect. We 
leave New York with a memory of thoughtfulness and courtesy 
and sincere friendliness that time will not efface. 

Our American democracy is in the process of adjusting itself 
to the dislocations that have occurred in our economic life and 
is in search of new mechanisms to promote the liberty and 
equality to which our nation is dedicated. Thoughtful people 
sense the danger that good intention may outstrip wisdom, and 
there is a growing sensitivity concerning the various freedoms 
that must at all costs be preserved if democracy is to survive. 
In the forefront of these freedoms is the freedom to teach, the 
right of schools and the means of education to search out and 
propagate the truth. 

Academic freedom is not academic license. It does not guaran- 
tee to any individual the right to teach whatever he pleases nor 
to impose on the immature, the uncritical, the unwary, his own 
untested intelligent idiosyncracies. It must not be forgotten 
that man is essentially a social being, that he is begotten by and 
must live with his fellows. There are truths that underlie the 
proper and just association of man with man. To these truths 
we have a sacred obligation. 

Academic freedom is freedom to teach what is true and to re- 
ceive instruction in what is true. When it comes to definin 
what is true, Catholic education seeks the guidance not only o 
the natural law but of the supernatural revelation that has come 
to us from God through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, and which is 
interpreted for us by the Church. This truth we insist on our 
right to teach. We protest that those who maintain that educa- 
tion based on religion has no right to support from public funds 
are violating academic freedom. They are depriving a large 
group of their fellow-citizens of adequate facilities for instructing 
their children in the truths they deem necessary for their eternal 
welfare and for the well-being of the State. 

The State has no authority to determine what is and what is 
not true. Its function is to see that adequate provisions are made 
for the education of all its citizens and that in every field that is 
necessary for the common welfare. When, in the name of aca- 
demic freedom things are taught that violate the fundamental 
moral law, the State has the duty to intervene for the protection 
of its citizens and the preservation of its own existence. How- 
ever, there is no room in a free country for any centralized 
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political domination of education. Let not the schools be made 
the playthings of politics nor the organs of a false patriotism. 
Teachers are not civil servants—they are the agents of the home. 
When they are forced by law to take oaths of allegiance to the 
Government, a step is being taken in a dangerous direction. The 
logical eventuality will be State monopoly of schools and an ed- 
ucation based on political indoctrination. 

We insist on the fundamental right of the parent to control 
the education of his children. The school must correspond to 
the home of which it is by nature and by history, an extension. 
Hence the necessity of safeguarding in every possible way, the 
American tradition of the local control of schools. We hereby 
voice once more, with all the emphasis of which we are capable, 
our opposition to the assumption on the part of the Federal 
Government of any authority over the schools of the United 
States. We are opposed to the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education, or of any mechanism that would amount to the 
same thing. We are concerned lest the activities in the field of 
education which the Federal Government has inaugurated be- 
cause of the exigencies of the times, may be organized on some 
permanent basis and the foundation thus be laid for the domina- 
tion of American education or any of its phases on the part of 
Washington. 

Conscious of the widespread intellectual instability, material- 
istic philosophy and pagan morality of these days, we urge all 
Catholic educators to continue to emphasize the necessity of 
religious and moral values in education. We recall the model of 
sanctity and learning given us by the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, selected by Pope Leo XIII as patron of all Catholic 
schools and scholars. As a practical means of inspiring imita- 
tion of the virtues of the official patron of Catholic schools, in 
order to combat the evils of the day, the Association recommends 
that besides other suitable scholastic and religious exercises for 
the occasion, the Catholic students of all ages be sincerely urged 
to assist at Holy Mass and receive Holy Communion annually 
on the Feast of St. Thomas, March 7th, for the intentions of the 
Holy Father. 

The Catholic press has ever been the unswerving champion of 
the Catholie School. It has fought valiantly for the defense and 
the furtherance of its every interest. Catholic newspapers and 
periodicals form an indispensable adjunct to our instructional 
program and the Association urges their use more and more 
widely in the classroom as a practical way of inculcating 
loyalty to the Catholic press and extending its influence among 
our people. 

To our consecrated leaders, the bishops of the country, we the 
members of the National Catholic Educational Association re- 
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new our fealty. We are dedicated by reason of our vocation as 
Catholic teachers to the interests of the Church; in union with 
her, we strive to think and feel and act. As long as we are true to 
her spirit and strive for her purposes, we know we are making 
a contribution of greatest value to the land we love. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA 


As a part of the educational work of the forty-fifth session of 
the Catholic Summer School of America at Cliff Haven, the Rt. 
Msgr. Michael J. Lavelle, Vicar General of the New York Dio- 
cese and Chairman of the Board of Studies of the Summer 
School, has announced the opening of a Master School of Music 
under the directorship of the internationally known pianist, 
Claude Gonvierre. 

The Advisory Board will consist in addition to Monsignor 
Lavelle of the following musical celebrities: Lucrezia Bori and 
Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Leon 
Barzin, musical Director of the National Orchestral Association; 
C. Bosseron Chambers, noted artist; Pietro Allesandro Yon, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and S. Con- 
stantino Yon, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Vincent Ferrer. 

Besides the director, Claude Gonvierre, who will give several 
of the courses in piano, the Board of Directors has selected the 
following faculty: Paul Althouse of the Metropolitan, to take 
charge of the voice department; Bernice Frost to give a complete 
normal course for teachers; and Paul Miguel to instruct in vocal 
coaching and study of repertoire. Other equally well known 
and talented artists will be added to the staff within the next 
few days. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Splaine, President of the Sum- 
mer School, has formulated elaborate plans for improving the 
physical plant of Cliff Haven for the 1936 season. The Summer 
School, covering a square mile of beautiful country on the shore 
of Lake Champlain near Plattsburgh, New York, affords an 
ideal setting for this new conservatory of music. Within the 
school grounds are a beautiful chapel, fourteen residence clubs, 
the famous Champlain Club for social activities, a large audi- 
torium, several spacious school buildings, an eighteen-hole pri- 
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vate golf course, bridle paths, and an extensive sandy beach for 
bathing. 

The Honorable George J. Gillespie, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Summer School believes that “this Master 
School of Music will afford the Catholic Summer School of 
America an opportunity to broaden its scope of service to 
the community and offer people from all parts of the United 
States another phase of the cultural, intellectual and spiritual 
life which it has striven to develop throughout the forty-three 
years of its illustrious history.” 

Mr. Gonvierre who is to head the school, was the organizer 
and director of the Master School of Music in Sienna, Italy, 
which was housed in the Palazzo Chigi-Saracini. He is a native 
of California, began the study of the piano at the age of six and 
continued under the successive guidance of Madame Ella 
Backus-Wehr, Rafail Joseffy, Josef Lhevinne, making his debut 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin. In this country he 
is especially known for his concert tours with Geraldine Farrar. 
On a number of occasions he has been bidden to appear before 
Queen Elena of Italy and Dowager Queen Sophie of Greece. 

Paul Althouse, who will be in charge of the voice instruction 
was a leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company for ten 
seasons, went to the Chicago Civic Opera Company for two sea- 
sons and is now with the Metropolitan. 

Bernice Frost who will offer a normal course for teachers is 
rapidly becoming known throughout the entire musical world 
for her compositions for children, her lectures and writings. She 
is one of the leading exponents of modern methods of musical 
pedagogy. 

Miss Frost is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music and later studied with G. W. Chadwick, Wallace Good- 
rich, Addison Porter, and Rudolph Ganz. 

Pablo Miguel, who will offer courses in vocal coaching and the 
study of repertoire, was born in Havana, Cuba, where he studied 
under Jose Echaniz while working for his degree at the Univer- 
sity of Havana. He has made many tours of South America, 
Canada and the United States as soloist and accompanist. 
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BISHOP BYRNE LAUDS ST. JOSEPH SISTERS ON THEIR CENTENARY 


High praise for the achievements of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet was voiced by the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
Bishop of Galveston, in his sermon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
at the New Cathedral in St. Louis, April 15, commemorating the 
Order’s centenary. 

The Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
was the celebrant of the Mass. The Archbishop also spoke 
briefly. 

Bishop Byrne traced in detail the work done by the Sisters 
in this country from the time of the arrival of the original band 
of six nuns from France. 

“We are privileged today,” Bishop Byrne said, “to call the roll 
of glorious Sisters of St. Joseph, six in number, who came one 
hundred years ago, and devoted themselves between Carondelet 
and Cahokia, smiling, crying, fearing, daring, but over all win- 
ning and triumphing until today the six are thousands, and the 
log hut of the little French village is become the stately convent, 
in the bosom of a great city, its walls bear marks of time and 
storm and fire, but, plainly reflect the beauty of the lives within. 

“In reverence we stand to call the names of Carondelet. Sis- 
ter Febronie Fontbonne, Sister Delphine Fontbonne, both nieces 
of the great Mother St. John Fontbonne. Sister Margaruite 
Felicite Boute. Sister Febronie Chappellon. Sister Saint 
Protais Deboille. Sister Philomene Vilaine. 

“And, as the last syllable of their roll call dies away I seem 
to catch the murmur of a prayer in the early morning dawn of 
a long ago before the Altar of Mary’s Shrine, high on a hilltop at 
the foot of which gather the waters of the river Rhone for their 
southward plunge to the sea. The Founders kneel with Mother 
St. John at Our Lady of Fourviers and pray that St. Joseph may 
accompany the youthful band, and Our Mother have them in her 
keeping in their voyage across the sea to America. 

“After seven weeks of weary sailing, during which their ship 
outrode a fearful storm, they found themselves again in a shrine 
of the Blessed Mother, Our Lady of Prompt Succor, in the Con- 
vent of the Ursulines, Nuns of New Orleans, who opened their 
doors to welcome the newcomers. 

“Three of the Founders were set to work in St. Joseph’s Insti- 
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tute at Cahokia, IIl., the second oldest town of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It had a Church, and a Catholic population of 
several hundred Canadians and French from Louisiana. The 
school opened with an attendance of 35. 

“Meanwhile the other three Sisters struggled with the intri- 
cacies and contradictions of the English language. And not un- 
til six months after their arrival did Carondelet receive them 
into that log cabin so widely pictured in the papers in anticipa- 
tion of this happy Centennial celebration. Their welcoming 
banquet, some bread and cheese spread upon a table devoid of 
cloth, by the Reverend Pastor, Father Sanlmier. 

“Here, on September 19, they opened a school with an at- 
tendance of 20 boys and girls. They had all of St. Joseph’s pov- 
erty and his poor surroundings; but, they also had St. Joseph’s 
patience and humility, and his unwavering and unquestioning 
confidence of God. 

“From such humble beginnings little might, in human calcula- 
tion, be expected. But the spirit of the Founders was of more 
than natural nobility; they were possessed of the nobility of 


grace, and strengthed in their blessing of God. They turned to 
the wilderness and the impassable ways to seek their road of 


progress. 

“It is significant that orphans were among their first charges; 
that the Negro won their sympathy, and that they carried on 
their finger tips the silent language that reached the mind and 
heart of the deaf and dumb. 

“At the end of ten years, though death had invaded their 
ranks, and two had returned to France, the number of the Sis- 
ters had increased, and their youthful charges had grown to 311 
girls and boys. Of these 120 were pupils of the first parochial 
school opened in St. Louis, St. Vincent’s, still taught by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. The Sisters of Charity yielded to them 
the care of the Boy’s Orphange, and this also is today their 
charge.” 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS SPREAD THROUGH LAND IN EXTENSIVE 
NETWORK 


Figures in a new pamphlet just issued by the Department of 
Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference stress 
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the extensive network of Catholic secondary schools throughout 
the United States. 

Giving statistics on the Catholic high schools and academies 
and elementary schools of this country, the pamphlet reveals 
that Catholic high schools are located in every diocese and 
state with the exception of one—the Diocese of Reno. 

The pamphlet is the third in a series on various divisions of the 
Catholic school system. The series is being issued to replace the 
“Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools,” which formerly 
was issued by the N. C. W. C. Department of Education. 

Covering the school situation up to 1934, the pamphlet dis- 
closes that at the close of that period there was 2,159 secondary 
schools of which 1,192 were parochial high schools, 752 were 
academies, 199 were central high schools, and 16 were institu- 
tional high schools. Of the 1,620 four-year high schools and the 
56 senior-junior high schools a total of 1,292, or 77 per cent, were 
accredited or affiliated, and about 25 per cent showed recognition 
by two or more standardizing agencies. 

The figures show that in 1934 there were 13,258 religious 
teachers and 1,759 lay teachers. The enrollment in that year 
was 271,786, of which 118,305 were boys and 153,481 were girls. 

The pamphlet points out that the last survey of high school 
graduates was in 1932 and in that year there were 46,196. Of 
this number, it reports, 43 per cent continued their education, 
either in colleges, normal or professional schools, or novitiates. 

In a national summary of all classes of Catholic educational 
institutions, the pamphlet shows that, as of the 1934 survey, there 
were 10,429 Catholic seminaries, universities and colleges, dio- 
cesan teachers’ colleges, normal schools, secondary schools, and 
elementary schools. These institutions had a total enrollment 
that year of 2,571,894 and an instructional personnel of 85,820. 

A chart showing the growth of the Catholic school system, re- 
veals that from 1920 to 1934 schools of all classifications in- 
creased 1,723 in number, or 19.8 per cent, teachers increased 
31,555 in number, or 58.1 per cent, and the total increase in the 
number of students during this period was 590,843, or 29.8 per 
cent. 

The report states that Catholic elementary schools are con- 
ducted in all the dioceses in the United States, New York, with 
906, having the largest number of all the states. 
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In 1934, the pamphlet says, there were reported 7,885 ele- 
mentary schools, of which 7,092 were parochial schools, 434 were 
private, and 359 were institutional. In that year there were 
58,183 teachers, this number including 1,118 priests and Brothers, 
53,670 Sisters, or a total of 54,788 religious teachers, and 3,395 
lay teachers. 

The number of Catholic elementary school pupils, according 
to the 1934 survey, was 2,159,652. 


TEACHING BY NUNS IN STATE SCHOOLS UPHELD BY COURT 


Catholic Sisters who meet the professional qualifications for 
the position may be employed as teachers in the common schools 
of North Dakota, even though they wear the garb of their re- 
ligious orders in the classroom and contribute part of their salary 
for the support of their motherhouse, the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota has ruled. This decision upheld an earlier deci- 
sion in the Stark County District Court. 

The action started when the taxpayers in the Gladstone school 
district brought suit against the school board of that locality to 
enjoin the board from paying salaries to four Sisters of St. Bene- 
dict who had been retained to teach in the consolidated school 
of Gladstone. The nuns were four of six teachers employed to 
teach grade and high school subjects. It was also sought by the 
suit to enjoin the nuns from wearing their religious garb while 
teaching and to require the school board to prohibit teachers 
from wearing any religious garb or insignia. 

Noting that there was no dispute of the professional qualifica- 
tions of the nuns to hold the teaching positions; that there was no 
evidence that the Sisters wore rosaries or any religious insignia 
other than their distinctive habits at the time the action was 
brought, and that “there is no claim and no evidence that any 
religious instruction was given, or that any religious exercises 
were conducted,” the Supreme Court opinion says: 


“The question in the case therefore resolves itself to whether 
the fact that the teachers in question contribute to the Order a 
large part of their earnings and wear their particular religious 
garb during school hours constitutes a violation of the constitu- 
tion and laws of North Dakota and infringe the rights of the 
plaintiffs so as to entitle them to injunctive relief.” 

“The State,” the opinion also says, “has no concern with or 
control over the religious faith or belief of its citizens, except 
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that of protecting each citizen in the enjoyment of the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. The fundamental the- 
ory of liberty upon which the Government of our nation and 
State rests recognizes that while it is the duty of the State to 
establish free schools, open to every child, nevertheless, there is 
no ‘general power of the state to standardize its children by forc- 
ing them to accept instruction from public teachers only’; that 
‘the child is not the mere creature of the state’; and that ‘those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.’ Pierce v. Society of Sisters of Holy Names, 268 
U. S. 510, 535; 60 L. ed. 1070, 1078. 

“Tt follows from the plain language of the provisions of our 
Constitution that a parent has the right to instruct and guide his 
own children in religious training and that the State has no right 
to interfere therewith either directly, or indirectly, by means of 
sectarian instruction or exercises in the public schools; also that 
no person has the right to ask that the State through its school 
system, either directly or indirectly, impose upon other children 
the religious views which he holds and desires to have taught to 
his children. The very principle of individual religious liberty 
necessarily implies that such liberty must be exercised by each to 
whom it is given so as not to infringe upon the equally sacred 
right of another who may hold different religious views or 
opinions. 

“Each person engaged in teaching in our public schools, is 
by our Constitution, guaranteed the same religious liberty that 
applies to every other person; but the children who attend the 
public schools of the State and the parents of these children are 
afforded the same guarantee, and there is the further guarantee 
that public funds shall not be used to support sectarian schools 
and that all public schools shall be free from sectarian con- 
trol. It necessarily follows, therefore, that no teacher in any 
public school in North Dakota has a right, while engaged in 
teaching to act as a proselyter in favor of any religious organiza- 
tions, sect, creed or belief. 

“In this case there is no evidence and no claim that any of 
the teachers departed in any manner from their line of duty and 
gave or sought to give instruction in religious or sectarian sub- 
jects or that they conducted or attempted to conduct any religious 
exercises, or that they sought to impress their own religious 
beliefs while acting as teachers. So far as the record discloses 
they were subject to and obeyed all orders given by the district 
school board, the superintendent of the school in which they 
taught, the county superintendent of schools, and of the State 
superintendent of public instruction. The sole complaints are: 
(1) that while giving instruction they wore the habit of their or- 
der; and (2) that they contributed a large portion of their earn- 
ings to the order of which they are members. 
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“We are all agreed that the wearing of the religious habit de- 
scribed in the evidence here does not convert the school into a 
sectarian school, or create sectarian control within the purview 
of the Constitution. Such habit, it is true, proclaimed that the 
wearers were members of a certain denominational organization, 
but so would the wearing of the emblem of the Christian En- 
deavor Society or the Epworth League. The laws of the State 
do not prescribe the fashion of dress of the teachers in our 
schools. Whether it is wise or unwise to regulate the style of 
dress to be worn by teachers in our public schools or to inhibit 
the wearing of dress or insignia indicating religious belief is not 
a matter for the courts to determine. The limit of our inquiry 
is to determine whether what has been done infringes upon and 
violates the provisions of the Constitution. 

“The fact that the teachers contributed a material portion of 
their earnings to the religious order of which they are members 
is not violative of the Constitution. A person in the employ 
of the State or any of its subdivisions is not inhibited from con- 
tributing money, which he or she has earned by service so per- 
formed, for the support of some religious body of which he or 
she is a member. To deny the right to make such contribution 
would in itself constitute a denial of that right of religious 
liberty which the Constitution guarantees. 

“Tt follows from what has been said that the judgment ap- 
pealed from is right. It must be and it is affirmed.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Sessions of the fourth annual convention of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association held in St. Louis Easter week were attended 
by more than 100 librarians representing Catholic institutions 
in all sections of the country. The sessions were held in the Ad- 
ministration Building of St. Louis University. The initial meet- 
ing was addressed by the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis; the Very Rev. Robert S. Johnston, S.J., 
President of St. Louis University; the Rev. Louis Etzig, C.SS.R., 
of Immaculate Conception Seminary, Oconomowoc, Wis., presi- 
dent of the association, and the Rev. Sister Cecil, C.S.J., of St. 
re On the eve of the thirty-third annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association in New York, 
announcement was made of the appointment of the Rev. William 
R. Kelly as Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of 
New York. Father Kelly, who is professor of Education at Ford- 
ham University, was chairman of the local committee in charge 
of the educational convention. For the last seven years he has 
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been executive secretary of the Archdiocesan School Board. 
Father Kelly is the author of many widely circulated textbooks 
on religion for primary school children. . . . The Correspondence 
Catechism Course inaugurated last year by the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Kelly, Bishop of Boise, has already proved itself a 
a most encouraging success. Parents are delighted with the 
opportunity it has provided their children to receive religious in- 
struction which heretofore had seemed almost impossible. . . . 
Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of a very useful leaflet 
entitled “Helps to Study” for seminary students. The leaflet 
was prepared by the Rev. Theodore Heck, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s 
Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. .. . The Rev. L. J. Tibesar, O.F.M.., 
of Seattle, was named president of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conference at that organization’s eleventh annual meeting held 
at Fordham University, April 14. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
M. Corrigan, newly appointed Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, was elected honorary president. . . . The Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference will be held in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Aug. 2-4. The subject to be treated by various speakers at 
the conference this year will be “Franciscan History in North 
America.” . . . Creation of a Department of Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare headed by a Secretary of Education and Public 
Welfare is called for in a bill introduced by Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah. The Department is stated in the bill to be 
designed to “promote, aid, encurage, and develop the educa- 
tional and public welfare facilities of the Nation,” and it is added 
that “this Act shall be construed as intending to secure to the 
several States, territories, possessions and the District of Co- 
lumbia control of their educational and public welfare facilities 
within their respective jurisdictions and to preserve local initia- 
tive in the operation of schools.” “In order to coordinate the edu- 
cational and public welfare activities of the Government,” it 
is also stated, “the President shall investigate the present organ- 
ization of all executive agencies of the Government dealing with 
education and public welfare, and where he finds that the co- 
ordination and consolidation of any such agencies under one de- 
partment will tend to increase their efficiency, he may by execu- 
tive order transfer such agencies and the functions thereof to the 
Department of Education and Public Welfare.” The bill has 
been referred to the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


q 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Social Philosophy of Christian Education, by Sister Mary 
Gonzaga Welsh. Washington: The Catholic Education Press. 
1936. Pp. xi+ 98. Price, $1.00. 

Skilled enthusiasm planned and produced this little book, 
published as an Educational Research Monograph of the Cath- 
olic University. Sister Mary Gonzaga wrote The Social Philos- 
ophy of Christian Education for her thesis. Material of this kind 
seldom shows the distinction apparent in her work. With the 
expected details of order, development, notes, references, and 
bibliography, all scholarly set down in the usual way of research 
and writing for a Doctor’s Degree, there is in this dissertation 
a spirit of energetic thought and expression. Is there a reason 
for this? Yes, an emphatic one. Sister Mary Gonzaga is a 
member of the Congregation of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for Indians and Colored People. Her intellectual train- 
ing and spiritual inheritance, as a nun and teacher in Mother 
Drexel’s Congregation, bestow a special understanding of “the 
first social principle taught by Christ, the worth and dignity of 
every human being.” The theme of this study is spiritual and 
scholarly. 

Teachers who read the book will be aware at once of an origi- 
nality not apparent in the title. The preface tells the author’s 
purpose. “As far as we have been able to discover there is no 
comprehensive work in English dealing with the educational ap- 
plications of the Christian Social Philosophy, and we believe 
there is need today of a presentation of that philosophy with 
special reference to the social problems of the day.” That need 
is fulfilled satisfactorily. The clear reiteration in the preface 
of the influence of Bishop von Kettler’s principles of social action 
upon the Encyclical Rerum Novarum is welcome, too. 

In its plan the study is admirable. After a succinct review 
of contemporary social and economic conditions the author 
analyzes the state of these affairs from the viewpoint of religion 
in education. The purpose is to discover the causes of the 
major crises in our social life. It may be late to expect any- 
thing new on the pestering influence of materialism and extreme 
individualism. Sister Gonzaga does succeed in studying obvious 
problems from unexpected angles. Her philosophy sheds its re- 
vealing religious light on the evils of the times. With the third 
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chapter the author goes thoroughly into the areas of dispute 
where the progressive educators, the sociological theorists, and 
the traditionalists debate modern concepts of social education. 
Where for purposes of comparison theories adverse to her 
Catholic principles are discussed, her acumen is rivaled by her 
fairness. 

Chapter IV is the keystone in the structure of this exposition 
of Catholic educational philosophy. Entitled “The Social Phi- 
losophy of Christian Education,” its three divisions fill a third 
of the book’s contents. The discussion of the worth and dignity 
of the individual, the moral equality of men, proceeds on the 
parallel planes of religion and Christian social philosophy. The 
Christian paradox of advocating the value of the individual while 
insisting on social integration is explained and reconciled by the 
power of: Christianity’s ethics: its moral code, its marriage laws, 
and its principles of virtuous living. Again, it is well to remark, 
there is nothing new here. Where then is the value of this thesis? 
In the author’s original method of selection and emphasis. Sister 
Mary Gonzaga has a discriminating sense of arraigning apposite 
quotations from unusual sources to brighten her own shrewd 
remarks. 

The last chapter pays attention to practical considerations: 
the formation of youth in accordance with the principles of the 
social philosophy of Christian education set forth in this treatise. 
It is a brilliant use of experience and reflection. In the midst 
of admitting that the task of socializing American society in the 
Christian way will be retarded by tantalizing obstacles the au- 
thor suggests this encouraging possibility: “There is ground for 
hope in the fact that youth is ours to form. . . . It may even be 
that the very independence of youth today will aid the cause 
since it will enable them to throw off more readily the anti-social 
philosophies of the older generation and adopt the social philos- 
ophy of Christianity.” Why not hope she is right! 

Dante S. RankIN. 


Cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio, Legate to the Courts of Henry 
VIII and Charles V, by Edward V. Cardinal, C.S.V., Ph.D. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1935. Pp. 198, 3 Illustrations. 
Price, $2.50. 

The sixteenth century, that period of religious, economic and 
social upheaval, still is today, despite the less controversial at- 
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mosphere prevalent among Christians, a most productive field 
for historical research and publication. 

In recent years a large number of biographies have been pub- 
lished dealing with men and women of that time. Mary Stuart, 
who captivated her contemporaries, today fascinates the biogra- 
phers. Her less inspiring namesake, Mary Tudor—she with the 
bloody epithet—has quite recently found a scholarly biographer. 

Wolsey and Cranmer have both been studied—with what final 
success need not be investigated here—by that prolific writer, 
Hilaire Belloc. 

The recent canonizations of Father Peter Canisius, Bishop 
John Fisher, Chancellor Thomas More have attracted renewed 
attention to their heroic lives and prompted the reverent consid- 
eration of competent biographers. 

Less conspicuous, but in no wise unimportant in the history 
of that troubled period, was Lorenzo Cardinal Campeggio, Leg- 
ate to the Courts of Henry VIII and Charles V. No critical 
biography using all the available material—printed and un- 
printed—existed of this churchman. Rev. Dr. Edward V. Car- 
dinal, a priest of the Congregation of St. Viator, has after 
painstaking study, filled this want. He has utilized for his 
biography sources so far hidden in the Secret Archives of the 
Vatican and the Archives of the Campeggio family in Bologna. 

Dr. Cardinal’s book opens with a brief account of the origin, 
social position and political attitude of the Campeggio family. 
Its ancestral home was Bologna, although its most illustrious 
member, the subject of the biography under review, was born 
at Milan. Lorenzo’s father was a distinguished professor of 
law and his son inherited his love for jurisprudence. Successively 
as layman and as ecclesiastic he was preeminently a jurist and 
diplomatist. 

Born in 1474, the future Cardinal made his studies at Pavia* 
and Padua. In 1499 he is listed among the teachers of law at the 
University of Bologna. The following year he married Fran- 
cesca Vastevillani who bore him three sons and with whom he 
lived in “perfect understanding” until her death in 1509. 

Her death gave an entirely new direction to his life. So far 
he had been averse to ecclesiastical honors, but he now entered 


* Dr. Cardinal says Ticeno. Ticinum is the Latin name of Pavia. 
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the clerical state and rose quickly to an eminent position in the 
papal diplomatic service. 

In 1511, Pope Julius II sent him on a special mission to 
Emperor Maximilian, and, after its successful conclusion, ap- 
pointed him Bishop of Feltre, a diocese in the territory of the 
Republic of Venice. In 1512 the same Pope sent him as a Nuncio 
to the Duchy of Milan. 

Much more important was his appointment by Pope Leo X 
as permanent Nuncio to the German imperial court. Lorenzo 
Campeggio thus became the first ordinary Nuncio to Germany 
(1513-17). From 1518 to 1519 he was on a papal mission to 
England in an endeavor to unite the Christian rulers for com- 
mon action against the Turks. Henry VIII rewarded him mu- 
nificently on this occasion and Pope Adrian VI later appointed 
him protector of England in Rome. 

His later missions were to England and Germany, including 
Hungary. He went to England when Henry VIII was seeking 
annulment of his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, and ac- 
quitted himself of his difficult mission with skill and dignity. 
His name is connected with the famous decretal Bull which he 
read to Henry VIII and then burnt according to papal instruc- 
tions. The contents of this Bull have ever since furnished a 
fruitful subject for speculation among historians. We are grate- 
ful to Dr. Cardinal for his determined effort to locate a copy of 
it either at Rome or in England. His research in this matter 
has not been crowned with success and the contents of the docu- 
ment still are and will probably forever remain a mystery. 

Campeggio’s mission to England in the divorce question was 
preceded and followed (1524-25, 1530-32) by special embassies 
to Germany where Lutheranism was spreading. During the first 
of these two visits he organized among the Catholic Princes and 
Bishops of South Germany the League of Ratisbon for the de- 
fense of their religion. 

Dr. Cardinal, instead of crediting the formation of this league 
as a success to the papal envoy, rather looks upon it as an un- 
fortunate mistake and considers him the author of division in 
Germany. The criticism is unjustified; it reproduces the Prot- 
estant attitude on the question. In organizing the League of 
Ratisbon among the Catholic princes and bishops, Cardinal 
Campeggio rendered a distinguished service to the Church. The 
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old Catholic Faith was in possession; the Protestants were the 
disturbers and innovators. The organization of the Catholics 
for self-defense against the agitation of the propagators of the 
New Evangel was a work of peace, not of dissension and division. 

On his last journey to Germany Campeggio accompanied the 
Emperor Charles V after the latter’s coronation by Clement VII 
at Bologna. He attended the Diet of Augsburg (1530) and 
sought to win back Melanchthon to the Catholic side. Unsuc- 
cessful in this effort and in his work of conciliation, he advocated 
the use of force to reduce the Protestants to submission. 

In 1538 Pope Paul III appointed him as first among the three 
papal legates for the projected Council of Vicenza. This Coun- 
cil, however, never got beyond the preliminary stage and Cam- 
peggio died in Rome the following year. 

Dr. Cardinal has given us a methodical, well documented and 
scientific biography of a skillful papal diplomatist who, though 
not unmindful of his own and his family’s interests, rendered 
service to the Church in difficult times. He has not finally settled 
every detail of the Cardinal’s life. For example, he has not 
been able to settle to his own satisfaction, at least so we gather 
from his book, the question of the legal standing of the two 
daughters Lorenzo Campeggio is alleged to have had. As he 
does not appear convinced himself, he does not convince the 
reader. Nevertheless, he has made a valuable contribution to 
the history of the noteworthy figures of modern times. May we 
hope that in spite of his arduous duties as President of one of - 
our colleges he shall find time to continue his contributions to 
historical literature? 

N. A. Weser, 8.M. 


The Social Ideas of American Educators, by Merle Curti. Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part X. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York: 1935. Pp. xxii+613. 

Trite as it may be to maintain that this volume on the social 
ideals of American educators should be read thoroughly by 
students of American institutions and education, it is neverthe- 
less, sound advice, for Professor Curti of Smith College has 
traced the evolution of our modern non-sectarian philosophy of 
education through an evaluation of a tremendous amount of ma- 
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terial in educational histories, articles in educational journals 
and writings of a dozen leaders in the movement. While there 
is an obvious brief, the writer’s research is intense and extensive 
even though shaped to stress the wisdom of what might be called 
a de-Protestantized philosophy of education. It is well to real- 
ize, and to be certain this volume makes it clear, that education 
in America is Godless or denominational, with the only success- 
ful and sustained denominational training in the Catholic system. 
American education was once controlled by sectarian ministers; 
a generation ago it was in the hands of sons of ministers; now it 
is largely in the care of non-professors of dogmatic religion, and 
tomorrow it may be in the hands of pagans. Morality and high 
ideals have outlasted dogma in American public education, but 
can they continue to exist without religious moorings in the 
American system? Colonial schools were Godly ; Bishop Hughes 
wrongly called public education Godless when it was Protestant; 
but today it is rather generally divorced from creed and God. 
It is tolerant to the extreme in teaching; and the schools may 
become tolerant in the selection of teachers. Education was once 
local and the family counted; it became state controlled; and 
there are those who would have it nationalized under a federal 
department of education. An enthusiast for a new order might 
maintain that public education in divorcing itself from religion, 
God, the classics, the family and old traditions was casting aside 
its chains and inhibitions and looking forward. 

Professor Curti finds that colonial education in colleges, acad- 
emies, and elementary schools, whether under Puritan or 
Anglican auspices, preserved the religious faith and reflected the 
class prejudices and religious interests of the ruling group in so- 
ciety. The schools were nurseries of ministers who were of the 
privileged order. The dominant creed kept other sectarian 
schools under scrutiny or outlawed. The policing power of the 
school was not overlooked, and the poor, if tutored, were trained 
to be content with their lot. Teachers were forced to be con- 
formists even if only in an outward way. The radicalism of the 
Revolution resulted in slight change largely because it was trans- 
formed into conservatism with the establishment of the new gov- 
ernment and the fear of Jacobinism. Education became Fed- 
eralist in politics. In time Jeffersonianism, growth of religious 
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toleration, the extension of the suffrage and the rise of the so- 
termed new non-sectarian institutions wrought slow changes. 
Schooling was agitated as a safeguard for democracy. It was 
to indoctrinate pupils in patriotism, public morality and Amer- 
ica’s manifest destiny. In the South, it came to stress sectional- 
ism. To follow the pattern, texts even in arithmetic were 
patriotic and readers and histories were nationalist to an ex- 
treme. In the North, too, there was an entente between business 
and religion. Everett and Barnard could urge capitalists to sup- 
port education and endow schools, even in the West, in order 
that capital be made more secure. The terrible conditions in 
factories—long hours, Chinese wages and child labor—were ac- 
cepted as their lot by the poor who were admonished to be con- 
tent and not to rise at the ballot box. Illiteracy remained a blot. 
Free schools—long regarded as pauper schools—were advocated 
to make people prosperous, conservative and orderly, to diminish 
poverty and lessen attacks on property. Higher schools were 
not for people of the baser sort until long after the state usurped 
the locality’s authority in educational control, indeed hardly 
until the later decades of the nineteenth century. 

There are valuable, and really critical rather than merely 
laudatory, chapters on Horace Mann and the conservative Henry 
Barnard. In the slow development of female education, there 
is appreciation not only of Mary Lyon of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary but of the Catholic teaching orders. The paragraphs touch- 
ing the Catholic school question and the excellent chapter on 
Bishop Spalding indicate a familiarity with Catholic leaders and 
literature, and incidentally with the printed contributions of the 
Catholic University. There are sturdy chapters on the school 
and the triumph of business (and big business has had more 
than a philanthropic interest in endowing educational institutions 
and research foundations), education in the South, and on such 
figures as William T. Harris, Francis Wayland Parker, Stanley 
Hall, William James, Edward Thorndike, and John Dewey. 
“Post-War Patterns” is an interesting attempt to evaluate the 
plans of the current educators, liberals, and educational associa- 
tions to build by counsel and indoctrination (which on the whole 
seems to be a bad thing) to build a better order. To write a wor- 
thy criticism of this study would require more than one lengthy 
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essay for it covers three hundred years in time, a broad geo- 
graphical area, and a wide range of subject matter. 
Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Exploring in Physics, by Reginald J. Stephenson. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+205. 

The title of this text is explained in the “Preface to the 
Student.” Says the preceptor to the student: “When you learn 
some law, remember it is a grand generalization which often came 
to the mind of genius after consideration of a lot of special 
eases. Try and think of some special cases to which the law 
applies and you will find a whole new world opened up to you. 
. .. The discussion material, the examples, problems, and ques- 
tions—in fact, the whole book—is an attempt to help you see 
this interesting new world. Go out as an explorer would and see 
what you can find!” 

This passage strikes the keynote of the volume and affords at 
the same time a sample of the direct, familiar style which the 
author employs to good advantage in making intelligible and 
even delectable a subject which in itself is somewhat abstruse and 
for that reason unpalatable to the average high school graduate. 
The study of physics is here treated as a high and fascinating 
adventure, with the student as explorer of his environment oc- 
cupying the center of the stage. Accordingly, “concrete problems 
taken as far as possible from the student’s own experience” form 
the background and the backbone of this excellent elementary 
physics course. Step by step the student is taken, or rather 
proceeds, through the intricacies and mysteries of speed and ac- 
celeration, Newton’s laws of motion, work and energy, atmos- 
phere and hydrosphere, temperature and expansion, heat, molec- 
ular and kinetic theory of matter, electric charges and mag- 
netic poles, conduction of electricity in liquids and gases, wave 
motion, sound, light, electro-magnetic radiations. Nothing is left 
to guesswoork; everything is thoroughly explained and illus- 
trated, the illustrations forming not the least interesting and 
valuable part of the book. 

The author deserves unstinted praise for having had the rare 
courage and good sense to omit some of the material usual to this 
type of text “on the grounds that less material well understood 
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is far better than a mass of material presented for completeness 
but understood little or not at all.” Few indeed are the com- 
pilers of textbooks that are not obsessed with the idea of logical 
completeness in presenting their subject matter, regardless of 
the fact that for beginners in any science the only rational ap- 
proach is the psychological approach. Another reason for com- 
mendation and rejoicing is the substitution of the metric for the 
British system of units throughout the text. 

Exploring in Physics is intended to be used as a companion 
volume to Harvey B. Lemon’s From Galileo to Cosmic Rays in 
the introductory science course at the University of Chicago. It 
will lose none of its usefulness, however, if used separately as a 
class text or for private study. In fact, it might not altogether 
ineptly be entitled “Physics Self-taught.” 

Those of an older generation, who may still be haunted with 
unpleasant memories of hours misspent on what by courtesy was 
called “Natural Philosophy” have reason to regret the fact that, 
in the days of youthful enterprise and eagerness to know and 
conquer the world about them, they did not have the good for- 
tune to come across a text half so lively, attractive, understand- 
able, and stimulating as the one under review. 

FrerpDINANpD B. Gruen, O.F.M. 


The American Catholic Who’s Who, 1936-1937. Walter Romig & 

Co., 10128 Gratiot Ave., Detroit. $4.50. 

Handy and valuable are the words to describe this biographical 
dictionary. Now in its second edition (the first was for 1934-35) 
this book holds many happy, new features. The names total 
over 4,000, twice the number in the previous issue. A geographi- 
cal index relists all the entries by state and city alphabetically. 
There is a revised and up-to-date list of the American Hierarchy. 
At least for the satisfaction of curiosity the list of Catholics 
in the Senate and House of Representatives is acceptable. No 
one could object to the idea of the section given over to converts 
and their occupations. The presidents of fifty National Cath- 
olic Organizations fill the last niche of distinction. The whole 
process has been recorded painstakingly with a clear desire of 
giving real information. 
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Interest in the ideal of accuracy, not a gleyed sense of fan- 
tastic finicality, suggests a few errors and omissions. Dr. 
Charles Albert Dubray’s monograph is The Theory of Psychical 
(not “Physical”) Dispositions. Names in the preface, like that 
of the Very Rev. Joseph M. Sullivan, S.M., Provincial of the 
Washington Province of the Marists, and Rev. Patrick L. Cronin, 
Capt., U.S.A., belong in future editions to the text. Readers 
will look in vain for mention of the Rt. Rev. Frederic M. Dunne, 
O.C.8.0., Abbot of the Trappist Monastery, Gethsemane, Ky. 
The lists of books written by George N. Shuster or Michael Wil- 
liams are not complete, while Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, is not the office of The Commonweal. For how many 
years has that office been 386 Fourth Ave. in the same city? 

The price of the book is extremely low. Care and taste dis- 
played in all details of the format of the second edition of this 
difficult undertaking must be applauded. The publishers have 
been generous and energetic. Their American Catholic Who’s 
Who is a timely contribution to Catholic Action. 

Dantgt RankIN. 


How To Locate Educational Information and Data, a Text and 
Reference Book, by Carter Alexander. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. xxvi +272. Price, $3.00. 

This book, written for graduate students in education and for 
educators in service, provides a concise guide to educational 
literature as well as the methodology to the employed in “effec- 
tively utilizing library materials.” The first section outlines 
library skills to be developed, the second discusses in great detail 
the preliminary steps in research as “Intelligent Planning,” com- 
piling bibliographies, reading and note-taking, followed by an 
examination of broad groups of literature as books and periodi- 
cals and then specific classes of educational publications, e.g., 
those issued by the Office of Education and the N. E. A. Part 
Three indicates sources for answering very definite questions as 
evaluations of textbooks, statistics, biographical information, 
quotations, etc. 

Dr. Alexander’s manual fills such a definite need that one is 
surprised that it was not written years ago. While some of 
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the items described will be superseded, the techniques that he 
stresses will remain unchanged. In conclusion, the reviewer 
wishes to note a few minor lapses which the next edition should 
correct. First, on p. 102, a description of the predecessors of 
the U. S. Catalog, Books in print, Jan. 1, 1928, would be helpful. 
Books published from 1898 to 1927, which were out of print Jan. 
1, 1928, are not included in the Fourth edition of the U. S. 
Catalog. 

Secondly, while the omission of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index may have been intentional, it should be included 
among the general sources as it frequently analyzes collected 
volumes of speeches, essays, etc., not included in the Education 
Index. Thirdly, the Catholic Periodical Index deserves a place 
with the other indexes as many of the periodicals therein indexed 
contain articles of educational interest. Finally, on the bottom 
of column 1, page 269, there are several index entries out of 
place. The reader should not take these minor errors seriously 
as the volume is worthy of a place in the library of every edu- 
cator and every educational institution. 

E. P. 
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